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William  Duncan  Allen 

William  Duncan  Allen,  a  concert 
pianist,  teacher  and  music  critic, 
died  of  natural  causes  August  19  at 
Kaiser  Permanente  Hospital  in  Rich 
mond.  He  was  92. 


San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Sept.  6,  199 


Mr.  Allen,  who  earned  an  honor 
ary  doctorate  in  music  from  the 
Center  for  Urban  Black  Studies,  be 
gan  studying  the  piano  at  age  5.  His 
last  performance  was  July  19  at  the 
Four  Seasons  Concerts'  Yachats 
Music  Festival  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Portland, 
Ore.  His  father,  William  Duncan 
Allen  Sr.,  owned  Portland's  100- 
room  Golden  West  Hotel,  once  the 
largest  black-owned  hotel  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Although  Mr.  Allen  was  accepted 
to  Harvard  and  Yale  universities,  his 
mother,  seriously  ill  with  diabetes, 
begged  him  to  attend  Oberlin  Col 
lege  so  he  would  be  closer  to  home. 
He  graduated  from  Oberlin  Conser 
vatory  in  1928  and  attended  the  Jul- 
liard  School  of  Music  for  one  year 
until  the  Great  Depression  forced 
him  to  find  work. 

He  obtained  a  job  teaching  music 
at  Howard  Universityi. 

Mr.  Allen  went  to  England  in  the 
fall  of  1935  to  study  with  Dutch 
pianist  Egon  Petri  He  returned  to 
Oberlin  in  1936  and  received  his 
master's  degree. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  San  Francis 
co  in  1953.  He  served  as  minister  of 
music  at  South  Berkeley  Communi-. 
ty  Church  for  26  years  and  director 
of  Berkeley's  Junior  Bach  Festival 
for  20  years.  He  also  was  active  in 
the  San  Francisco  Boys'  Chorus,  the 
Young  Musicians'  Program  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  other  music  programs. 


During  his  lengthy  career,  Mr. 
Allen  also  toured  with  Adele  Addi- 
son,  Camilla  William,  Vahan  Khan- 
zadian,  William  Warfield,  the  late 
Paul  Robeson  and  other  prominent 
musicians. 

As  a  music  columnist  and  critic, 
Mr.  Allen  wrote  for  the  Black  Music 
Research  Journal  and  several  news 
papers,  including  the  Berkeley  Post 
and  Oakland  Post. 

Survivors  include  a  nephew,  An 
thony  Allen  of  Portland,  Ore.;  a 
grandnephew  and  grandniece, 
Chris  and  Nicole  Allen  of  Portland, 
Ore.;  a  sister-in-law,  Dorothy  Allen 
of  Los  Angeles;  and  many  friends. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  at 
5:30  p.m.  on  September  26  at  Uni 
tarian  Universalist  Church  of  Berke 
ley,  1  Lawson  Road,  Kensington. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the 
Junior  Bach  Festival  Association, 
P.O.  Box  590,  Berkeley,  94701;  the 
Young  Musicians  Program,  19  Mor 
rison  Hall  No.  1204,  UC-Berkeley, 
Berkeley,  94720;  the  ACT-SO  Music 
Scholarship  Program  of  the  Nation 
al  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People;  or  the  Golden 
Gate  Branch  of  the  National  Associ 
ation  of  Negro  Musicians. 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  Dr.  Ruth  Love 

It  is  said  that  music  is  a  universal  language.   Indeed,  the  music 
played  by  William  Duncan  Allen  communicates  depth  and  breath  to  all  who 
hear  him.   As  a  pianist,  he  plays  with  skill,  talent,  love,  and  joy. 
Whether  in  small  auditoriums  or  in  a  grand  cathedral,  Mr.  Allen  gives  voice 
to  the  piano.   With  magnificent  talent,  he  engages  the  audience  in  a 
journey  of  ecstasy. 

For  some  eighty-four  years,  this  man  of  music  has  been  a  companion  to 
the  piano.   He  has  won  the  hearts  of  multitudes.   Beginning  piano  lessons 
at  age  five  he,  like  his  beloved  mother,  took  to  the  instrument  naturally. 
Considered  a  child  prodigy,  his  rise  in  music  was  meteoric. 

William  Duncan  Allen  is  a  serious,  delightful  pianist.   Serious,  in 
that  he  continues  to  practice  for  two  hours  daily.   Delightful,  in  that  he 
loves  his  profession.  While  growing  up  and  attending  public  school  in 
Oregon,  piano  was  his  interest.   Later,  at  Oberlin  College,  piano  became 
his  passion.   To  this  day,  at  age  eighty-nine  and  one-half,  he  accompanies 
artists  in  concerts. 

This  oral  history  comes  a  few  months  before  his  ninetieth  birthday. 
It  is  a  marvelous  testament  to  the  extraordinarily  gifted  man.  Whether 
playing  as  an  accompanist  or  soloist,  he  exemplifies  a  rare  devotion  to  the 
instrument  and  the  music.   Whether  classical,  jazz,  or  spirituals,  Mr. 
Allen  remarkably  plays  accompaniments  from  memory. 

After  years  of  teaching  at  Howard  University,  he  joined  (for  a 
decade)  the  celebrated  baritone  Todd  Duncan.   Their  concerts,  nationally 
and  internationally,  were  thrilling.   Both  the  performers  and  the  audiences 
found  much  pleasure.   From  school  auditoriums  to  Carnegie  Hall,  Mr.  Allen 
gives  his  best  as  he  accompanies  vocalists  or  instrumentalists;  he  remains 
a  perfectionist. 

For  those  who  love  music,  and  those  who  have  an  emerging  interest, 
Mr.  Allen's  legacy  will  continue.   It  may  light  the  path  of  a  striving 
youth,  or  inspire  a  discouraged  artist.   Unquestionably,  his  life  and 
legacy  provide  sheer  pleasure  for  the  masses.   His  honors  and  citations  are 
numerous.   During  his  annual  birthday  celebrations,  the  musical  and  the 
nonmusical  express  profound  appreciation  for  his  considerable  energy  and 
talent. 

Teacher,  mentor,  performing  artist  William  Duncan  Allen  remains  a 
piano  prodigy. 


Dr.  Ruth  Love 

Former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland 


May  25,  1996 
Oakland,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -William  Duncan  Allen 


William  Duncan  Allen  at  age  eighty-nine  sits  at  the  concert  grand 
onstage,  wrapping  his  facile  fingers  around  Robert  Nathaniel  Dett's  long- 
lined,  cheerful  Juba  Dance,  a  piece  that  appeared  on  concert  programs 
around  the  world  when  he  accompanied  the  great  American  baritone,  Todd 
Duncan,  on  tour.   Dr.  Allen  needs  no  music- -his  memory  is  as  keen  as  when 
he  played  the  piece  from  Brazil  to  New  Zealand  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  and 
it  is  a  memory  that  extends  back  in  time  to  the  smallest  details  of  his 
childhood,  as  well  as  to  people  and  places  he  has  known  and  worked  with 
over  many  decades. 

Known  as  "the  consummate  collaborator,"  William  Duncan  Allen  was  born 
into  a  black  family  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1906,  and  has  been  at  the  piano 
for  roughly  eighty-five  of  his  nearly  ninety  years.   He  has  been 
accompanist,  soloist,  teacher,  and  writer  on  music,  a  subject  about  which 
he  is  as  passionate  as  it  is  possible  to  be. 

Dr.  Allen—the  honorary  doctorate  was  given  by  Berkeley's  Center  for 
Urban  Black  Studies—was  recommended  for  an  oral  history  by  Professor  Oily 
Wilson,  composer  and  chairman  of  the  music  department  at  UC  Berkeley. 
Others  whom  he  inspired  within  and  outside  the  black  community  joined  the 
chorus  before  we  got  started:  Madi  Bacon,  founder  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys 
Chorus;  Lorice  Stevens,  an  Oakland  singer  with  whom  Dr.  Allen  performed  at 
Carnegie  Hall  (and  with  whom  he  works  often  today);  and  Patricia  Freeman, 
who  organized  the  grand  eighty-fifth  birthday  celebration  at  Oakland's 
Calvin  Simmons  Theater  in  1991.  Mr.  Allen  agreed  to  the  interviews 
immediately,  and  we  arranged  to  meet  at  The  Bancroft  Library  in  May  of 
1995. 

Dr.  Allen  arrived  at  the  initial  interview  with  an  armory  of 
memorabilia.   Scrapbooks  filled  with  family  photographs,  concert  programs, 
music  columns,  family  recipes  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen  to  (and  printed  in) 
Gourmet  magazine,  even  a  cookbook  written  by  two  young  women  related  by 
marriage  to  an  aunt  and  published  by  Doubleday  entitled  Spoonbread  and 
Strawberry  Wine.   At  each  of  our  four  recording  sessions,  Mr.  Allen  talked 
vigorously  for  more  than  two  hours,  each  time  arriving  with  his  briefcase 
charged  with  new  materials.   On  one  occasion  he  showed  me  a  framed  portion 
of  the  White  House  roof,  ca.  1817,  the  gift  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
following  a  piano  program  he  performed  at  the  White  House  in  1939. 

Dr.  Allen  reviewed  his  oral  history  transcript  early  this  year  and 
proved  the  ideal  oral  history  subject  by  approving  almost  verbatim  the 
natural  flow  of  our  conversations  as  they  were  tape  recorded.   Changes  were 
minimal  and  devoted  to  inaccuracies  of  spelling  and  fact;  additions  were 
miniatures  of  people  and  places:  the  exact  address  of  a  Harlem  cafe  from 
the  forties,  an  anecdote  about  his  hasty  retreat  from  Poland  in  1939, 


iii 

recollections  of  a  summer  home  in  Washington  State.   He  was  always 
available  to  consult  on  the  telephone,  answering  promptly  with  an 
enthusiastic,  "Good  morning!"   (He  prefers  to  be  called  in  the  mornings 
because  he  visits  his  sister  afternoons).  We  met  occasionally  at  concerts 
and  recitals,  or  at  Stern  Grove,  where  he  serves  on  the  Stern  Grove 
Festival  board.   After  such  a  meeting,  an  envelope  from  Mr.  Allen  would 
usually  arrive  in  the  mail  containing  an  article  about  something  of 
interest  we  had  discussed,  and  a  personal  note.   Dr.  Allen  communicates 
intensively  and  continually  with  a  broad  circle  of  friends  and  relatives. 
A  prodigious  letter-writer,  he  corresponds  with  "150  to  200"  at  Christmas 
and  during  the  year,  a  number  much  diminished  by  time,  he  hurries  to  add. 

Several  themes  run  through  in  the  oral  history:  Dr.  Allen's 
appreciation  of  his  rich  early  years  in  Portland;  his  experiences  with 
segregation  in  the  United  States  and  the  effects  of  segregation  on  artists; 
the  black  composers  he  championed;  the  importance  of  family;  the  generosity 
of  friends.   To  one  such  friend,  Ruth  Love,  former  Superintendent  of 
Oakland  Schools,  I  am  grateful  for  her  introduction  to  this  history.   Dr. 
Allen's  thoroughgoing  enthusiasm  and  positive  spirit  must  account  in  good 
part  for  his  excellent  health  and  exuberant  attitude,  and  his  love  of 
music,  all  of  which  are  reflected  in  his  oral  history. 


Caroline  C.  Crawford 
Interviewer /Editor 


May  1996 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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Regional  Oral   History  Office  University   of   California 

Room  486  The    Bancroft   Library  Berkeley.    California   94720 

BIOGRAPHICAL   INFORMATION 

(Please  write   clearly.      Use  black   ink.) 

Your  full  nan.e          WILLIAM  DUNCAN  ALLEN.  JR.  _ 
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Organizations   in  which  you  are  active         NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEGRO  MUSICIANS 
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Home  and  Family  in  Portland,  Oregon 


Crawford:   Perhaps  you  can  start  talking  about  when  and  where  you  were 
born,  and  tell  me  something  about  your  parents. 

Allen:     I  was  born  December  15,  1906,  in  Portland,  Oregon.   My  mother 

was  a  Canadian,  one  of  five  sisters,  five  girls,  and  three  boys. 
Their  mother  was  Scotch-Irish  from  the  old  country.  How  she  got 
to  Canada,  I've  never  been  able  to  find  out. 

Crawford:   She  was  French-speaking,  from  Quebec? 

Allen:     They  all  spoke  it--my  mother  used  to  help  me  with  my  French  when 
I  was  in  high  school,  because  they  had  French  in  grade  school. 
I  have  three  or  four  cousins  still  in  Montreal.   They're  sort  of 
fiercely  English-speaking,  you  know.   But  they  can  speak  and 
understand  French,  because  all  the  street  signs,  as  I  remember, 
are  bilingual.   And  of  course,  Quebec  is  still  talking  about 
getting  out  of  the  Dominion. 

Crawford:   Always.   But  your  family  are  true  Canadians? 

Allen:     Yes,  right.   I've  tried  to  find  out  about  my  Grandfather  Medley. 
His  name  was  William  Medley.   But  he  evidently  came  from 
Baltimore,  and  must  have  been  mulatto.   He  was  a  barber, 
evidently,  and  he  was  drowned  when  my  mother  was  twelve,  so  she 
could  never  tell  me  much  about  him.   I've  never  been  able  to 
find  much  about  him. 


'This  symbol  (##)  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 
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My  father  was  one  of  nine  born  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.   He 
used  to  go  to  Canada  in  the  summer  to  work  on  the  railroads,  and 
he  was  putting  through  college  his  youngest  sister.   I  meant  to 
bring  you  a  family  picture;  1  will  sometime.   Her  name  was 
Lizzy,  but  she  changed  it  to  Lillian,  because  she  didn't  like 
Lizzy.   She  was  the  youngest  of  six  boys  and  three  girls.   So  he 
put  her  through  Fisk. 

When  he  went  up  to  Canada,  he  met  my  mother.   He  used  to 
work  on  the  railroads  all  the  way  out  to  Vancouver.   It  was  his 
intention  to  eventually  get  to  California.   He  got  to  Portland, 
and  he  learned  that  there  was  no  decent  stopping  place  for 
blacks,  either  on  the  railroad  or  otherwise.   So  this  property 
came  to  his  attention,  a  hundred-room  hotel  which  was  on  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Everett,  across  from  the  U.S.  Customs 
House . 

He  was  William  Duncan  Allen,  Sr.? 

Sr . ,  yes . 

And  what  was  your  mother's  full  name? 

Lillian  Medley.   Her  father  had  two  names.   I  asked  my 
Grandmother  Allen  once  about  it,  because  each  of  them  only  had 
one  name.   There  was  Robert  Allen,  the  grandfather  was  Charles, 
and  the  grandmother  was  Sarah.   And  there  was  Robert,  William, 
Louis,  Edward,  Nell,  Lizzy  or  Lillian,  and  Sadie,  whom  I  never 
knew. 

So  my  grandmother  said,  "Child,  we  didn't  give  him  a  middle 
name.   There  was  some  man  in  Nashville  whom  he  admired  whose 
name  was  Duncan,  and  he  just  took  it."  My  father  never  told  me 
this  fact. 


Crawford:   Oh,  it's  a  nice  story. 

Allen:      [laughs]   Yes.   So  he  and  my  mother  married  in  Chicago.   She  was 
a  nurse,  and  she  came  to  Providence  Hospital  in  Chicago  to  take 
nurse  training,  and  it  was  there  that  she  met  this  Mrs.  Dorsey, 
also  from  Canada  who  was  taking  nurse  training,  and  a  third 
person  she  met  was  Deborah  Williams.   When  I  was  born  in 
December  15,  1906,  Aunt  Deb,  as  we  called  her,  came  out.   My 
parents'  anniversary  was  December  19,  and  her  birthday  was 
December  19.   I  was  supposed  to  have  arrived  on  December  19,  but 
I  came  four  days  early.   This  godmother,  Aunt  Deb,  said, 
"Medley,  he  wanted  a  day  of  his  own.   He  didn't  want  your 
anniversary,  he  didn't  want  my  birthday.   So  he  popped  out  four 
days  early." 


Crawford:   That's  close  to  Beethoven's  birthday,  isn't  it? 

Allen:     Yes,  Beethoven's  is  the  16th. 

Crawford:   I  know;  you  didn't  want  Beethoven's  birthday  either! 

Allen:     Right.   And  sometimes  when  people  ask  me  how  old  I  am,  I  say, 
"I'm  one  day  older  than  Beethoven." 

So  I  was  the  oldest  of  four.   I  had  a  brother  who  was  named 
Henry  Roth  Allen.   Roth  was  my  grandmother's  maiden  name, 
[spells]  . 

Crawford:   Maternal? 

Allen:     Maternal.   He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half,  caught 
pneumonia,  and  he  passed  away.   I  remember  him,  I  remember  the 
funeral.   My  mother  had  a  lock  of  his  hair.   His  hair  was 
probably  more  golden  than  yours. 

Then  my  sister  was  born  January  20,  1910,  and  a  younger 
brother  was  born  January  30,  1913.   So  we  grew  up  in  Portland. 
My  father  opened  this  Golden  West  Hotel.   It  was  on  Broadway  and 
Everett,  about  six  blocks  from  the  railway  station. 

Crawford:   Well,  you're  still  in  touch  with  your  community,  then. 

Allen:     Yes,  it's  very  interesting.   After  my  father  lost  everything  in 
the  crash  of  1929,  including  the  hotel,  the  hotel  was  taken  over 
by  whites,  and  it  was  called  the  Broadway  Central.   Then  in 
1990--no,  it  was  called  the  Broadmore  Hotel.   In  1990,  the  city 
took  it  over,  renovated  it  as  a  home  for  the  elderly,  and 
renamed  it  the  Golden  West,  and  my  sister  and  I  were  invited  to 
come  up  and  be  at  the  ceremonies. 

I  remember  I  told  them  the  one  thing  that  they  had  omitted, 
and  I  put  it  down  here;  they  omitted  the  fact  that  the 
restaurant  was  operated  by  a  Chinese  family,  the  Wo  Gongs,  who 
became  personal  friends,  often  taking  us  to  banquets  in 
Chinatown,  especially  for  the  Chinese  New  Year.   I  still  have  a 
dozen  and  a  half  pairs  of  chopsticks  given  to  me  by  Geneva,  the 
daughter,  who  was  a  year  ahead  of  me  in  high  school.   I  tried  to 
trace  what  happened  to  the  brother,  King  Gong,  but  I  think  the 
parents  and  the  boy  went  back  to  China.   The  girl,  Geneva,  came 
to  California,  married.   I've  never  been  able  to  trace  them. 

But  when  we  used  to  have  parties ,  she  and  her  company  would 
come,  and  there  was  a  family  of  Moys,  Helen  and  Pearl  Moy,  I 
remember  very  well  used  to  come  to  the  parties  with  their 


escorts.   I  asked  Patricia  Moy's  husband  once  [Patricia  Kristof 
Moy,  executive  director  of  the  Stern  Grove  Festival]  if  he  had 
any  relatives.   He  said  Moy  is  a  common  name,  just  like  Smith  or 
Jones,  and  he  said,  "I  wouldn't  know." 

Crawford:   What  was  it  like?   What  are  your  early  memories  of  the  hotel  and 
your  parents'  life  there? 

Allen:  We  lived  three  miles  from  the  hotel.  My  father  was  the 
owner /manager,  and  once  in  a  while  we  had  dinner  in  the 
restaurant,  owned  by  the  Chinese. 


Oh,  I  have  memories-- [ 
came  back,  there  was  a  bar 
the  bar  as  children,  but  we 
bartenders  would  give  us  a 
Fernwood  Grammar  School  at 
I  think  I  was  in  about  the 
had  us  write  what  we  wanted 
brought  my  composition  home 
wanted  to  be  a  bartender  in 


laughs].   In  the  days  after  alcohol 
on  the  corner,  and  we  couldn't  enter 

could  come  to  the  corner  and  the 
soft  drink  or  something.   1  went  to 
33rd  and  Hancock  in  Portland,  and  so 
fifth  or  sixth  grade,  and  the  teacher 

to  be  when  we  grew  up.   When  I 
,  my  mother  could  have  gone  in  the--I 

my  father's  hotel! 


She  said,  "Couldn't  you  aim  to  be  anything  but  that?"  We 
weren't  even  allowed  to  go  in  it,  and  I  guess  that's  what  made 
it  fascinating  to  me. 


Music  Education 


Crawford:   That's  right.   And  your  mother  was  musical,  I  know. 

Allen:     Yes,  she  played  the  piano  and  organ.   She  played  for  the 

Episcopal  church.   She  found  a  wonderful  teacher  for  me.   I  was 
five  and  a  half,  and  this  teacher,  1  remember  her  name,  Mrs. 
Bertram.   Her  husband  was  a  double  bass  player  in  the  Portland 
Symphony-- [sneezes] 

Crawford:   Should  I  close  this? 

Allen:     No,  I'm  allergic  to  everything.   I  had  tests  once,  twenty  pricks 
on  my  left  arm.   I  was  allergic  to  seventeen  fall  pollens.   And 
then  I  had  tests,  and  I  was  allergic  to  all  twenty  spring 
pollens,  plus  dog  hair,  cat  hair,  and  dust.   So  I  said  to  the 
woman  physician,   "Maybe  I'm  allergic  to  myself."  She  said, 
"You  just  could  be." 


Crawford:   [laughs]   Oh,  that's  awful. 


Allen:     This  Mrs.  Bertram  had--oh,  there  were  ten  or  twelve  youngsters 
in  this  class,  five,  six  years  old.   She  had  tables  with  the 
keyboard,  and  we  sat  at  the  tables,  and  we  had  buttons.   We 
built  up  scales  and  chords  before  we  ever  touched  the  piano. 

Then  one  day  she  said,  "Now,  Duncan,  you  go  to  the  piano 
and  play."   I  hadn't  touched  the  piano.   I  must  have  played  a  C- 
E-G,  or  C-D-E-F-G,  and  then  we  started  lessons  at  piano. 

Crawford:   What  an  interesting  approach. 

Allen:     Yes.   And  then  I  had  one  or  two  teachers.   My  godmother,  Deborah 
Williams,  had  wanted  me  to  be  in  the  Episcopal  church,  she 
wanted  me  to  be  a  choirboy.   But  for  some  reason  or  other,  after 
she  left,  we  didn't--we  went  to  Sunday  School  in  a  Methodist 
church,  a  black  Methodist  church.   One  day,  my  father  came  home 
and  said,  "Dear,  I  want  you  to  put  the  children  in  a  Christian 
Science  Sunday  school."   She  said,  "Why?"   He  said,  "Well,  I 
have  business  associates,  and  I  find  that  those  I  admire  are  all 
members  of  the  Christian  Science  church,  so  there  must  be 
something  to  it." 

And  the  three  of  us  cried  the  day  she  took  us  to  the  Second 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Portland,  and  entered  us.   I 
think  I  was  around  twelve,  and  my  sister  was  nine,  my  brother 
was  ten.   At  that  time,  they  had  Sunday  school  for  the  younger 
children  during  the  church  hour.   We'd  be  in  Sunday  school  while 
my  mother  attended  the  regular  service.   My  father  didn't  go  to 
church. 

Crawford:   But  your  mother  went? 
Allen:     My  mother  went. 
Crawford:   Was  she  playing  there? 

Allen:     No.   She  just  attended  the  church.   She'd  leave  us  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  then  meet  us  afterwards. 

Crawford:   How  long  did  you  attend  that  church? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  became  a  member  through  the  years  in  Washington.   Then  I 
realized  how  much  prejudice  there  was.   They  listed 
practitioners  as  "colored,"  and  I  knew  that  wasn't  according  to 
Mary  Baker  Eddy.   So  I  resigned  from  the  church. 

In  Portland  I  started  organ  and  piano  lessons  with 
Frederick  Feringer.   He  was  the  organist  of  Second  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  Portland.   Then,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I 


transferred  to  William  Robinson  Boone,  took  piano  lessons  from 
him,  and  he  was  organist  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  in  Portland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  also 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  because  they  met  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  the  Science  church  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday.   So  I 
took  organ  lessons  from  him  and  piano  lessons. 

Crawford:   I  see  that  you  did  some  recitals  at  that  time,  and  were 
considered  a  prodigy. 

Allen:     That's  what  they  said. 

Then  later  on,  when  my  mother  found  out  that  she  couldn't 
go  east  to  Boston  [because  of  diabetes],  she  asked  me  wouldn't  I 
go  to  Oberlin  instead  of  Harvard.   She  passed  away  on  August  9, 
and  as  I  say,  my  father  insisted  I  go  to  college  and  called 
Clarence  Cameron  White,  who  was  a  very  outstanding  black 
violinist  and  composer  and  whom  my  mother  had  heard  in  concert 
in  Portland.   Mr.  White  then  called  back  and  he  said,  "Yes,  send 
your  son." 

So  I  arrived,  went  to  Omaha  with  Aunt  Deb,  and  then  she 
called  her  brother  and  sister-in-law  in  Cleveland.   I  can't 
remember  whether  I  saw  them  first  or  went  on  to  Oberlin  from 
Cleveland  by  the  trolley  car  then.   This  Clarence  Cameron  White 
met  me.   It  was  too  late  to  get  into  the  dormitories,  but  he  had 
a  son.   Do  you  have  the  Black  Perspective  in  Music?   I  think  you 
have  that  in  the  library,  because  I  think  I  asked  Oily  Wilson 
once . 


Crawford:   Yes,  we  do. 

Allen:      In  one  of  the  volumes  is  an  article  all  about  Clarence  Cameron 
White.   He  had  two  boys.   One  was  William,  William  Warwick 
White.   So  when  I  arrived,  he  said,  "It's  too  late  to  get  in  the 
dormitories,  but  you  and  my  son  are  going  to  room  at  a  residence 
of  the  Theodore  Phillips  on  Vine  Street."   This  son  of  the 
Whites  was  very  handsome.   He  was  a  senior  in  high  school  and 
studying  the  cello  at  the  conservatory. 

Well,  he  was  a  playboy.   There  was  a  show,  a  black  show, 
running  in  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  "Running  Wild."  Well,  he  ran 
wild  with  the  chorus  girls.   I'd  come  home  and  he  would  say,  "I 
hope  you  don't  mind,  I  borrowed  a  white  shirt  from  you."   I 
would  be  so  angry  he  had  gone  through  my  drawers  and  taken  a 
shirt!   Finally,  his  parents  had  to  send  for  him  to  come  down  to 
West  Virginia,  where  his  father  was  head  of  the  music 
department.   I  was  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 


Crawford:   Did  your  father  know  Mr.  White? 

Allen:     He  didn't  know  him.   My  mother  had  heard  him  in  recital  in 

Portland,  and  he  told  her  about  Oberlin  College  Conservatory. 
Because  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  go  with  me  to  Boston  where  I  had 
been  accepted  at  Harvard,  she  asked  me  to  consider  Oberlin.   I 
had  also  been  accepted  at  Yale,  the  alma  mater  of  my  high  school 
principal,  Mr.  Hopkin  Jenkins. 


First  Assignment  as  an  Accompanist 


Crawford:   I  know  that  you  were  an  accompanist  in  high  school.   Could  you 
talk  about  that? 

Allen:     Yes.   I  went  to  Fernwood  Grammar  School,  and  then  I  chose,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  to  go  to  Jefferson  High  School. 
Washington  was  nearer,  and  I  can't  remember  what  attracted  me  to 
Jefferson.   I  used  to  have  to  go  by  streetcar  and  make  two 
transfers  to  get  there. 

The  first  assembly  —  they  had  assembly  on  Monday.   The  girl 
who  played  for  the  assembly  wasn't  there  that  day,  and  Charles 
Boyer,  1  remember  his  name,  was  superintendent  of  music  in  the 
schools . 

Crawford:   What  a  memory  you  have! 

Allen:     They  opened  up  with  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."   He  saw  me 
sitting  in  the  front  row.   The  girl  wasn't  there.   He  said, 
"Hey,  Fernwood,  get  to  the  piano.   Get  to  the  piano."   So  I 
played  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."   I  had  wanted  to  join  the 
glee  club,  and  afterwards,  there  was  a  fellow,  Lauren  Sykes.   He 
came  up  and  he  said,  "Glee  club  meets  at  such-and-such  a  day, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  accompany  anymore,  so  you  must 
come.   I'll  introduce  you,  because  they  need  an  accompanist." 

Well,  I  had  wanted  to  be  in  the  glee  club  to  sing.   The 
director  of  the  glee  club  was  George  Wilbur  Reed.   So  I  became 
the  accompanist.   I  couldn't  sing.   I  was  accompanist  the  whole 
four  years  I  was  there. 

Crawford:   You  showed  me  something  Mr.  Reed  wrote  after  the  first  concert. 

Allen:     Yes,  here  it  is.   It  says,  "My  dear  William,  herewith  please 
find  enclosed  the  program  which  you  desired.   I  was  delighted 
with  the  way  you  accompanied,  also  with  the  manner  which  you 


deported  yourself  all  during  the  concert.   I  am  sure  that  you 
have  a  musical  future,  provided  you  study  and  apply  yourself 
continually.   To  reach  the  point  where  the  public  will  agree 
that  one  is  an  artist  takes  years  of  hard  plugging,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  you  have  both  ability  and  desire  to  be  something 
above  the  ordinary.   Hence,  your  career  is  assured.   You  will 
also  make  an  excellent  accompanist,  provided  you  let  nothing 
take  your  attention  from  the  director's  stick,  a  thing  which  you 
are  fast  learning." 

Crawford:   That  endorsement  must  have  helped.   Well,  what  was  your  exposure 
to  classical  music  at  that  time?   I  suppose  the  Portland 
Symphony.   Did  you  attend  concerts? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   In  fact,  my  brother  took  violin  lessons  from  the 
conductor  of  the  Portland  Symphony. 

Crawford:   Who  was  that? 

Allen:      I  don't  remember.   Seems  to  me  like  his  name  was  William 

Hogstratten.    Dutch,  as  I  remember.   My  sister  took  piano  from 
a  lady  named  Miss  Graves.   I  don't  know  why  we  never  took  from 
the  same  teachers.   I  used  to  be  excused  from  minor  subjects 
like  drawing,  writing  etc. 

Mr.  Boone  was  a  registered  music  teacher,  and  if  one  took 
lessons  from  him,  one  could  get  off  in  the  afternoon  for 
practice,  which  was  terrible  because  my  father  was  a  beautiful 
penman,  my  mother  was  also,  and  my  sister  and  I  write  like  the 
devil. 

Crawford:   You  didn't  have  penmanship? 

Allen:     No.   We  had  penmanship  in  school,  though,  and  you  used  your  arm, 
so  that  you  wrote  this  way.   I  could  bring  you  letters  from  my 
father  and  mother,  and  it  was  beautiful.   Well,  I  just  succeed 
in  writing  my  signature,  but  nothing  else.   I  use  a  typewriter 
all  the  time. 


Crawford:   Your  signature  is  very  nice. 

Allen:     If  I  don't  use  a  typewriter,  I  print,  because  I  can't  read  my 
own  writing. 

Crawford:   Were  you  exposed  to  any  jazz  or  blues  when  you  were  growing  up? 

Allen:     No,  not  really.  I  used  to  play  popular  music,  [singing] 

"Somebody  loves  me,  I  wonder  who" --Gershwin- -but  I  never  was 
able  to  really  play  jazz.   I  used  to  have  pupils  that  could  play 


jazz  as  well  as  classical, 
successful. 


and  I  envied  them.   But  I  wasn't 


Crawford:   Do  you  remember  what  recordings  you  had  at  home? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   My  mother  had  Red  Seal  records  when  they  were 

[recorded]  only  on  one  side.   She  had  Galli-Curci,  Caruso,  and 
Ernestine  Schumann-Heink.   I  have  a  program  in  which  she  took  me 
to  hear  Schumann-Heink  once.   Then  I  heard  Joseph  Hoffman, 
pianist.   I  heard  Alfred  Cortot,  soprano  Alma  Gluck  with  her 
husband,  violinist  Efrera  Zimbalist,  and  the  black  soprano 
Florence  Cole  Talbert.   She  would  take  me  to  all  the  concerts 
like  that. 

Then  when  it  came  time  to  go  to  college,  my  principal, 
Hopkin  Jenkins,  wanted  me  to  go  to  Yale,  his  alma  mater.   I  had 
these  three  older  cousins  in  medicine,  law,  and  dentistry  at 
Harvard.   They  suggested  I  come  there  and  take  piano  on  the  side 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  but  as  1  said,  when  my  mother 
was  practically  on  her  deathbed  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  to 
Oberlin?"   So  I  went  to  Oberlin. 

Did  your  mother  work  as  a  nurse  when  you  were  growing  up? 

Oh,  yes.   Not  when  we  were  growing  up,  but  I  have  a  pin, 
Providence  Hospital  pin,  I  think  it  was  1903.   They  married  in 
1905  in  Chicago,  and  then  came  west  because  my  father  had 
already  established  himself. 

Crawford:   What  was  he  doing  in  Chicago  then? 

Allen:     I  don't  know  why  they- -well,  I  guess  they  married  in  Chicago 
because  that's  where  she  took  her  nurse's  training. 

Crawford:   You  said  they  met  in  Canada- 
Allen:     They  had  met  in  Montreal,  when  he  went  up  to  work  on  the 
railroads . 


Crawford: 
Allen: 


The  Golden  West  Hotel;  Music  in  the  Churches 


Crawford:   And  you  said  that  he  wanted  to  establish  a  hotel  in  Portland 
specifically  for  black  people. 


Allen: 


Right . 
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Crawford:   Was  there  segregation  in  every  area? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes,  yes.   You  can  read  back,  Seattle  and  Portland  both  had 
segregation.   That's  why  he  established  this  first-class  hotel 
on  Broadway  and  Everett,  which  was  across  from  the  Custom  House, 
and  about  four  or  five  blocks  from  the  station.   People  like 
Bojangles  Robinson  used  to  stay  there,  and  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  used  to  stay  there. 

Crawford:   Could  you  expand  some  about  what  the  hotel  looked  like,  and  the 
neighborhood? 

Allen:     We  lived  in  a  neighborhood  where  we  were  the  only  black  children 
in  the  school.   The  hotel  was  five  stories  high,  and  as  I 
remember,  one  room  with  private  bath  on  each  floor. 

Crawford:   Do  you  remember  Bojangles? 

Allen:     Yes,  yes.   I  remember  meeting  him.   And  when  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers  came,  of  course,  my  father,  being  from  Nashville,  knew 
the  singers  who  came  out  from  there.  There  was  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Myers.   He  was  a  bass  and  she  was  a  contralto.   They  used  to 
stay  with  us,  and  then  the  other  singers  would  stay  at  the 
hotel.   That's  how  I  was  interested  in  jubilee  songs,  because 
we'd  go  to  the  concerts  at  the  white  church,  where  they  sang. 
So  that  I  learned  the  jubilee  songs  at  an  early  age. 

Crawford:   Talk  about  those  jubilee  concerts. 

Allen:     Well,  they  were  always  at  white  churches.   When  I  went  to  Howard 
to  teach  in  1929,  the  choir  would  sing  on  Sundays,  sing  an 
anthem,  and  then  they'd  sing  a  spiritual.   Well,  I'd  already 
heard  many  of  the  spirituals  as  a  child  in  Portland  through  the 
Fisk  Jubilee  Singers.   Then  later,  when  I  went  to  Fisk  to  teach, 
that  was  the  cradle  of  spirituals  —  Jubilee  Hall,  of  course,  is 
famous  because  it  was  built  by  the  jubilee  singers  who  went  to 
Europe  [in  1872],  sang  before  Queen  Victoria,  raised  a  lot  of 
money,  and  built  Jubilee  Hall. 

Crawford:   What  was  the  music  like  in  your  churches,  the  two  churches  that 
you  attended,  first  Episcopalian  and  then  Methodist? 

Allen:     Oh,  it  was  orthodox.   I  don't  remember  hearing  spirituals  even 
in  the  black  church,  the  African  Methodist  church.   They  may 
have,  but  it  didn't  make  an  impression  on  me.   And  I  went  there 
for  such  a  short  time. 

Crawford:   You  had  wanted  to  be  a  bartender,  but  1  imagine  your  parents 
were  pleased  when  you  decided  to  be  a  musician? 
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Allen: 


Allen: 


Crawford: 


[laughs]   Right.   Well,  that's  what  I  say,  after  my  mother 
passed,  my  father  insisted  that  I  come  to  Oberlin,  and  this 
Clarence  Cameron  White  arranged  for  it.   I  remember  in  my 
freshman  year,  he  gave  a  recital  at  Toledo.   I  played  for  him, 
and  I  recall  the  church,  it  was  an  upright  piano.   The  church 
was  practically  empty.   And  just  after  he  began  playing,  the 
doors  opened  and  in  came  many  lodge  members,  marching  as  into  a 
meeting,  filling  the  church. 

II 

It  was  a  very  interesting  thing.   He  went  to  be  the  head  of  the 
music  department  at  West  Virginia  State  College  in  Charleston. 
After  that,  he  went  to  Hampton.   He  succeeded  Robert  Nathaniel 
Dett,  who  had  the  first  black  chorus  that  went  to  Radio  City 
Music  Hall.   Then  I  learned  that  William  Grant  Still  and  Robert 
Nathaniel  Dett  were  both  graduates  of  Oberlin  College. 

Later,  the  Whites  went  to  Hampton.   There,  whom  should  I  meet 
but  my  former  roommate  and  his  wife,  Miriam.   The  marriage 
didn't  last  very  long,  and  later,  when  I  went  to  New  York  City, 
I  found  she  was  the  wife  of  my  cousin,  Dr.  Farrow  Allen,  who  was 
one  of  these  cousins  who  had  attended  Harvard  who  was  older  than 
I,  and  here  she  was  married  to  him. 


What  a  coincidence! 
grandparents? 


Well,  could  I  ask  you  about  your 


The  Allen  Grandparents  and  a  Summer  Home  in  Washington 


Allen:     My  [Allen]  grandparents  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding 

anniversary  in  1918.   I  was  twelve,  and  my  sister  was  nine,  and 
my  brother  was  six.   The  railroads  then  had  drawing  rooms,  and 
my  parents  slept  in  the  lower  berth,  and  my  brother  and  I  were 
in  the  upper  berth,  and  my  sister  slept  in  the  couch,  so  all 
five  of  us.   [laughs] 

I  think  children  up  to  five  didn't  have  to  pay.   The  conductor 
came  through,  and  I  think  he  said,  "How  old  are  you?"  to  my 
brother,  and  he  said,  "Six."  My  father  said,  "You  are  five." 
The  conductor  said,  "I  find  out  that  sometimes,  the  children 
know  their  ages  better  than  parents."   But  he  had  said  he  was 
five  to  keep  from  paying  for  him,  because  it  was  quite  a  sum, 
traveling  first  class  from  Portland  to  Chicago,  and  then  to 
Nashville. 
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I  remember- -well,  we  went  to  the  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary,  and  there  was  quite  a  celebration,  because 
everybody  was  there,  and  my  Aunt  Nell  lived  in  a  big  house  next 
door  to  the  smaller  house  where  my  grandparents  lived. 
Everybody  was  there  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

This  was  December.   I  think  we  stayed  out  of  school;  my 
father  had  gotten  permission.   We  stayed  out  of  school.   He  came 
back,  but  we  did  some  traveling  in  the  East  before  we  returned. 
But  1  think  my  sister  skipped  a  grade  in  school,  so  then  she  was 
put  in  a  course  she  would  be  in  normally,  and  I  didn't  lose  out. 
We  all  kept  to  our  classes. 

Crawford:   So  then  how  long  did  you  stay? 

Allen:     Oh,  it  seems  to  me  like  my  mother  and  I  didn't  get  back  for  some 
time.   As  I  recall,  we  went  east  and  up  to  her  home,  Montreal. 

Crawford:   Oh,  a  long  trip. 

Allen:     Yes.   So  we  didn't  come  back  until  later,  and  my  father  had 
already  returned. 

Crawford:   What  did  your  family  do  during  summers? 

Allen:     We  had  our  summer  home  in  Seaview,  Washington,  near  Long  Beach. 
My  father  got  driftwood  off  the  beach,  and  that  supplied  a  stove 
in  the  living  room  and  a  kitchen  stove,  and  all  he  burnt  was 
wood.   We'd  go  up  in  the  morning,  up  the  beach  for  miles,  and 
dig  clams,  razorback  clams.   If  there  was  a  north  wind,  we  took 
a  bamboo  rake,  and  we  would  rake  out  a  dozen  and  a  half  crabs, 
if  it  was  a  north  wind.   We'd  throw  the  females  back,  keep  the 
males.   My  mother  had  a  wash  boiler,  and  we'd  clean  clams  all 
day,  and  boil  the  crabs,  and  she'd  take  the  inside  of  clams, 
which  was  tender,  and  keep  that  to  fry.   The  other  parts  we'd 
grind  up  for  clam  chowder. 

Crawford:   What  years  did  you  go  up  there? 

Allen:     We  went  during  high  school.   We  had  a  home  there.   We  must  have 
gone  1920  to  1924.   About  that  time  we  moved  into  a  bigger 
home .   There  was  a  monkey  tree  we  had  when  we  moved  to  this 
bigger  home.   It's  the  only  tree  a  monkey  can't  climb. 

I'll  never  forget  when  we  moved  to  this  house—there  was  a 
porch  in  front,  and  then  the  car  was  in  the  back.   There  was  a 
long  latticed  porch. 
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Crawford; 


Allen: 


My  mother  and  father  had  made  a  vow  that  they  would  never 
part  angry.   And  I  remember  one  day,  my  father  got  mad  and 
jumped  up  from  the  breakfast  table,  and  he  went  out  and  he  had  a 
little  Ford  Jitney.   He  backed  out,  and  my  mother  went  to  the 
back  door,  and  she  just  did  this  [gesturing].   He  was  about 
ready  to  back  out  on  the  street,  and  he  looked  at  her.   Finally, 
he  parked  and  went  back  and  kissed  her  goodbye. 

That's  lovely.   They  kept  their  bargain.   Well,  who  was  the 
major  influence  on  you,  your  mother  or  father,  or  someone  else, 
in  the  early  years? 

Well,   my  mother  was  musical,  my  father  wasn't.   But  it  was  she 
who  wanted  me  to  continue  music.   That's  how  I  did  when  I  went 
to  Oberlin  after  she  had  passed. 
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II   THE  TWENTIES:  MUSIC  STUDIES:   1924-1930 


Oberlin  College:   1924-1928 


Crawford:   Well,  let's  talk  about  Oberlin. 

Allen:      I  had  been  accepted  at  Harvard  and  Yale.   I  had  three  cousins  in 
law,  medicine,  and  dentistry  at  Harvard,  and  I  thought  I'd  go 
there.   And  then  I  told  you  my  mother  had  diabetes  and  on  her 
death  bed  she  asked  me  to  go  to  a  school  nearer  home,  and  Ohio 
was  somewhat  closer  to  home  than  Massachusetts.   After  her 
passing,  my  father  got  in  touch  with  Clarence  Cameron  White,  as 
I  said.   He  arranged  for  me  to  get  in  Oberlin,  even  though  it 
was  already  September. 

I  went  to  Oberlin  in  1924.   My  piano  teacher  was  George 
Hastings.   He  was  supposed  to  be  the  finest  piano  teacher  there. 
Theodore  Phillips  had  also  graduated  under  Hastings  in  1924,  and 
I  was  staying  in  his  parents'  home.   He  had  gone  to  West 
Virginia  to  teach.   And  then  there  was  a  girl,  Jessie  Covington 
from  Texas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  brilliant  student.   She  was 
a  pupil  of  George  Hastings. 

Well,  he  was  ill--I  didn't  realize  [until]  later  what  made 
him  so  crabby  and  everything,  but  he  was  very  severe.   One  day  I 
came  in,  and  I  didn't  do  what  he  told  me.   He  took  my  music,  he 
flung  it  at  the  door,  he  said,  "Don't  come  back  until  you  do 
what  I  told  you!"   I  picked  the  music  up  and  went  out,  and  I  had 
tears  in  my  eye.   There  was  a  student  of  his  and  she  said, 
"Whenever  you  think  you  know  what  he  wanted  you  to  do,  go  back." 

So  a  couple  of  days  later,  I  opened  the  door.   He  said, 
"Come  in."   There  was  a  pupil  at  the  piano.   He  had  the  pupil 
get  up,  I  went  over,  and  did  whatever  it  was,  supposedly. 
"Okay,  come  to  your  lesson  Friday." 


Crawford: 
Allen: 
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Well,  he  died  May  1.   He  had  stomach  cancer.   Then  his  wife 
also  taught  piano,  and  there  were  only  about  four  or  five  more 
weeks  of  school.   I  had  her  for  a  few  lessons,  and  then  I  had 
Frank  Shaw.   He  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  but  he  had  come  from 
some  college  in  Iowa,  I  believe,  to  become  the  director  the  same 
year  I  entered. 

So  I  went  in  his  office,  and  he  said  to  me,  "Well,  William, 
I  think  next  year  you'll  have  Mr.  Breckenridge. "   He  taught 
piano,  organ,  and  harp  even.   I  said,  "No,  I  won't  have  him,  Mr. 
Shaw."   He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"   I  said,  "If  I  have  another 
teacher,  it  will  be  at  some  other  school  than  Oberlin." 

Well,  Shaw  had  come  from  this  school  in  Iowa,  and  he  had 
brought  three  pupils  with  him.   One  was  a  senior,  one  was  a 
junior,  and  one  was  a  sophomore.   They  were  his  prize  students 
he  brought  with  him.   Then  there  were  three  of  us  who  had 
entered  in  '24  and  needed  a  teacher.   I  heard  that  he  preferred 
to  have  girl  students.   But  anyhow,  when  I  told  him  this,  he 
kept  three  of  us,  and  I  was  the  only  fellow  he  kept. 

I  graduated  under  him  in  1928.   Miss  Helen  Engel,  she 
graduated,  and  the  teachers  then  could  choose  one  student  to 
play  a  concerto  with  the  orchestra.   He  chose  Helen  Engel  to 
play  the  Saint-Saens  concerto  with  the  orchestra. 

Then  there  was  Marion  Davies,  who  lives  in  Denver—her  name 
is  Marion  Lichty--that  I've  kept  in  touch  with.   She  gave  a 
recital  and  I  gave  a  recital,  and  Shaw  wanted  me  to  play  a  trio. 
Well,  I  didn't  want  to  play  a  trio.   If  I  wasn't  going  to  play 
with  the  orchestra,  I  didn't  want  to  play  a  trio.   So  I  did  a 
straight  piano  program. 

Were  there  other  black  students  there? 

Yes.   Jessie  Covington  went  and  Theodore  Phillips  graduated  in 
1924,  and  Leota  Henderson,  mother  of  Natalie  Hinderas. 


Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  Life  in  New  York:  1929-1930 


Then  in  1929,  I  went  to  New  York,  and  I  studied  with  Gordon 
Stanley,  and  later  James  Friskin. 

Crawford:   Was  it  difficult  for  you  to  get  admitted  at  Juilliard? 

Allen:     Yes.   This  was  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  whose  building  was 
on  the  corner,  and  Juilliard  was  next  to  it.   Juilliard  took 
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Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 
Allen: 


over  the  Institute.   So  then  I  had  James  Friskin.   Friskin  liked 
me  as  a  student,  and  he  was  going  to  get  me  a  full  fellowship, 
but  I  needed  a  job,  because  my  father  had  lost  everything,  and 
my  sister  would  be  a  senior,  and  my  brother  would  be  coming  to 
college.   He  was  Scotch-born  as  I  remember,  and  was  a  Bach 
expert.   Played  concerts  at  Town  Hall  of  all  Bach. 


What  happened  to  your  father? 

He  had  lost  everything,  everything. 

Lost  the  hotel? 

Yes. 

What  did  your  father  do  after  he  lost  the  hotel? 

He  had  remarried,  a  white,  red-headed  Texan.   They  opened  a 
small  hotel  on  the  east  side,  and  named  it  Hotel  Medley  after  my 
mother's  maiden  name. 

You  managed  to  stay  in  New  York? 

I  managed  to  stay  in  New  York  that  one  year,  '28  to  '29.   Then 
when  we  had  taken  the  trip  in  '28  when  I  graduated,  my  father 
and  brother  came  east  to  Detroit,  picked  up  a  Cadillac,  drove 
down  to  Oberlin,  and  then  from  there  after  the  graduation,  my 
aunt,  his  youngest  sister,  had  come  up  from  Petersburg.   My 
mother's  sister  Ethel  and  her  husband,  who  was  a  doctor,  came 
from  Atlantic  City,  but  then  they  went  back. 

Then  my  father  took  my  Aunt  Lil,  Mrs.  Darden,  my  sister, 
brother,  and  me,  down  through  Nashville,  his  home,  where  he  saw 
his  parents,  and  then  we  went  down  to  Chattanooga,  where  his 
brother  Robert  lived  and  had  two  drugstores.   Took  Farrow,  one 
son- -he  had  his  mother's  maiden  name,  Farrow  Allen.   We  went  on 
down  to  Tuskegee.   There  I  remember  we  met  George  Washington 
Carver,  the  man  who  found  out  all  the  ways  to  use  the  peanut  and 
the  sweet  potato.   I  remember  him,  he  had  a  high  voice,  and  he 
was  doing  some  embroidery.   All  on  the  shelves  were  the  products 
of  the  peanut  and  the  products  of  the  sweet  potato. 

Then  we  went  on  over  to  Petersburg,  Virginia,  where  my  aunt 
lived,  and  continued  on  up  to  Atlantic  City,  where  my  mother's 
sister  and  husband  lived,  Dr.  Stanley  Lucas.   As  I  recall,  we 
went  to  New  York.   In  fact,  that's  where  my  father  saw  Bo jangles 
Robinson.   He  went  to  Harlem,  and  he  had  the  address.   So  he 
asked  a  policeman  the  address,  and  he  was  directed  to  it.   So  we 
went  to  the  address,  and  Mrs.  Robinson  was  there,  and  she  was  so 
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glad  to  see  him.   "Mr.  Allen,"  she  said,  "my  husband  is 
somewhere.   We'll  go  find  him." 

[laughs]   My  father  made  a  wrong  turn,  and  a  policeman 
stopped  him  with  a  whistle.   She  said,  "I'm  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
Mr.  Allen  didn't  know.   We're  going  after  my  husband."   "Go 
ahead,  Mr.  Allen,  just  drive.   Yes,  Mrs.  Robinson,  it's  okay." 
[laughter]   Anyhow,  we  found  Mr.  Robinson. 

Crawford:   How  did  your  father  know  Mr.  Robinson's  address? 

Allen:     Mr.  Robinson  had  given  it  to  him  when  he  stayed  at  the  Golden 
West  Hotel  in  Portland,  telling  him  to  look  him  up  whenever  he 
came  east  to  New  York. 

Crawford:   Where  did  you  live  in  New  York  that  year? 

Allen:     Well,  I  lived  at  the  International  House  when  I  came,  and  that 

was  up  on  Riverside  Drive.   My  father  had  a  few  friends,  and  I'd 
go  to  Harlem  occasionally.   My  cousin  then,  Dr.  Farrow  Allen, 
had  an  office  on  139th  Street.   There  were  beautiful  homes  in 
there,  and  that  was  called  Striver's  Row.   The  blacks  who  had 
residences  there  kept  them  up,  and  it  was  one  of  the  nice 
streets  in  Harlem.   So  I  used  to  go  over  there  sometimes,  but  I 
lived  at  the  International  House  all  year. 

I  had  a  tower  room.   On  the  men's  side,  there  were  two 
tower  rooms.   I  had  one  with  a  piano,  and  the  other  was  occupied 
by  William  Scheide.   William  Scheide  later  founded  the  Bach  Aria 
Group  that  went  all  over  the  country  concertizing.   Later  when 
they  came  to  Berkeley,  when  I  was  music  director  of  the  Junior 
Bach  Festival  Association,  they  gave  a  concert  on  the  community 
series.   It  was  at  the  Berkeley  High  School  auditorium. 

So  I  invited  them  all  to  come  up  to  my  sister's  home 
afterwards,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  that  many  of  them 
will  want  to  come,  but  I  will  be  there."  Well,  they  all  showed 
up.   I  have  a  picture  of  them.   They  all  showed  up-- 

Crawford:   Nice.   How  many? 

Allen:     There  were  six  or  eight.   I  have  a  picture,  I'll  bring  that 
picture  to  show  you.   And  Mrs.  Mailkoff,  who  had  founded  the 
Junior  Bach  Festival,  was  there,  and  she  had  a  Bach  cake  made. 
They  have  pictures  showing  us  all  behind  this  Bach  cake,  and  all 
the  Bach  Aria  Group. 

Crawford:   You  mean,  there  was  a  piece  of  Bach  music  on  the  cake? 


Allen: 


Crawford: 


Allen: 
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No,  no,  there  was  the  shield  of  Bach.   You  know,  he  made  a 
diagram,  JSB,  both  ways,  and  it  made  a  shield  which  was  always 
on  his  music.   I'll  show  you  that. 


How  nice. 
Friskin. 


So  when  you  went  to  Juilliard,  you  studied  with  James 


I  studied  piano,  and  I  finally  studied  with  James  Friskin.   He 
was  a  Bach  expert.   He  used  to  give  recitals  in  the  Town  Hall, 
all  Bach  preludes  and  fugues.   One  of  his  students  was  Irwin 
Freundlich.   Lillian  Lefkofsky,  who  later  married  Irwin 
Freundlich,   was  a  student  at  Oberlin  of  Shaw's.   I  think  she 
graduated  in  '33,  five  years  behind  me.   Well,  I  became  very 
friendly  with  them—they  had  married  and  lived  in  New  York.   She 
later  studied  with  Josef  Lhevinne. 

And  she  married  Irwin,  and  so  I  came  to  know  them,  and 
became  very  friendly  with  them.  Irwin  used  to  come  west  to 
judge  different  contests,  and  one  was  in  Spokane.  One  year,  he 


couldn't  come  out  and  he  called  me  and  he  said, 
recommended  you  to  go." 


'Listen,  I've 


So  I  went  that  year  to  this  contest  in  Spokane,  and  there 
was  Sokol,  not  William  Sokol,  but  Vilem.   He  played  first  violin 
in  the  orchestra  at  Oberlin  when  I  got  my  master's  degree  in 
'36.   So  he  was  glad  to  see  me,  and  he  said,  "Look,  you're  going 
to  stay  up  here,"  I  think  [I  had]  an  extra  day  for  piano,  "so 
when  you  come  through  Seattle,  I  want  you  to  stop  and  visit  us." 

I  said,  "You  told  me  you  had  eight  children."   He  said, 
"We've  got  a  big  house,  and  I'll  have  my  wife  meet  you."   Her 
name  was  Agatha.   So  she  met  me,  and  first  took  me  by  the  school 
where  his  orchestra  was  rehearsing. 

Then  I  had  wanted  to  see  Miss  Alice  M.  Grass.   She  was  one 
of  the  white  teachers  who  had  gone  from  Oberlin  to  Fisk  to 
teach.   In  the  1890s,  all  the  teachers  in  the  music  department 
at  Fisk  were  either  from  Oberlin  or  New  England.   She  was  one  of 
the  teachers  who  went  to  Fisk,  stayed  there  all  her  life.   My 
aunt  graduated  from  Fisk  under  her  in  1907. 

In  fact,  she  was  the  cause  of  my  going  to  Fisk  in  1936. 
She  was  at  Oberlin  studying  the  summer  of  "35.   I  had  gone  back 
for  a  masters  degree,  and  I  was  preparing  my  masters  concert. 
She  said,  "William,  you  must  come  to  Fisk."   I  said,  "Oh,  Miss 
Grass,  I  couldn't  go  to  Fisk."   "Why?"   "Oh,  I  couldn't  go 
South."   She  said,  "Your  roots  are  there,  your  father  was  born 
there.   Fisk  is  like  an  island.   You  don't  realize  you're  in  the 
South  until  you  leave  that  district.   Because  we  all  live 
together,  eat  together." 
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Crawford: 
Allen: 


Crawford: 


Allen: 


At  the  university? 


Yes.  The  faculty  was  mixed,  and  the  students  were  largely 
black.  The  white  students  were  children  of  professors  who 
taught  there.  But  more  than  half  of  the  teachers  were  white. 

So  I  went  there  in  1936.   Then  later,  when  Miss  Grass  had 
retired  and  was  out  in  Seattle,  this  Agatha  took  me  to  this  tall 
building,  where  she  was  retired,  in  a  suburb.   She  was  blind 
then,  and  she  was  in  a  wheelchair.   She  said,  "William,  I  have 
twenty  things  to  ask  you  about.   She  said,  "I  can  take  as  much 
time  as  you  want.   But  I  would  like  [Agatha]  to  take  down  what  I 
say,  so  that  I  can  have  it  later."   So  I  went  down  and  got 
Agatha.   She  came  and  she  was  introduced  to  Miss  Grass. 

Miss  Grass  had  twenty  questions  to  ask.  She  wanted  to  know 
about  my  Aunt  Lil,  and  she  wanted  to  know  about  other  things  at 
Fisk,  and  Agatha  made  copies  of  all  that  I  said.  Then  she  said, 
"Listen,  Miss  Grass,  this  isn't  legible.  I  will  type  it  out  and 
bring  or  send  you  a  copy,"  which  she  did.  And  this  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  Miss  Grass,  and  she  was  way  up  in  her  nineties. 

Well,  talk  about  New  York  a  bit  more.   Did  you  go  to  music  a  lot 
while  you  were  there  in  1929? 

Oh,  yes.   Because  students  would  get  coupons,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  go  sometimes  free  and  sometimes  pay  twenty-five,  fifty 
cents  a  ticket.   1  remember  hearing  Horowitz  and  his  father-in- 
law. 


Crawford:   Toscanini. 
Allen:     Yes,  Toscanini. 
Crawford:   And  the  NBC  Symphony? 

Allen:     Yes,  I  heard  the  NBC  Symphony.   Heard  concerts  then  at  a 

fraction  of  the  cost,  because  students  would  get  coupons  to  hear 
them. 


Memor ie s  of  Marian  Anderson 


Crawford:   I  believe  you  met  Marian  Anderson  sometime  in  the  twenties? 

Allen:     Yes.   Last  week  we  had  this  concert  honoring  the  memory  of 
Marian  Anderson.   I  played  a  Brahms  Rhapsody.   I  told  the 
[audience]  about  my  memories  of  Marian  Anderson.   We  had  met  her 
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in  1924  just  before  I  came  to  Oberlin.   She  was  singing  at  the 
stadium  in  Seattle  and  staying  with  friends  of  ours.   After  my 
mother  passed  on  the  9th  of  August,  there  was  a  man,  he  was  a 
handsome  tan  man,  Don  Wormley.   All  the  women  went  crazy,  all  of 
them—white,  black,  Chinese.   He  told  my  father  he  would  drive 
us  to  Seattle  for  a  few  days.   He  had  a  red  Stutz. 

We  drove  up  there,  and  he  took  us  out,  and  we  had  our  first 
airplane  ride.   Then  we  heard  Marian  Anderson,  and  then  when  I 
went  to  Oberlin,  she  was  on  the  concert  series  the  first  two 
years.   Then  I  heard  her  at  the  Easter  Sunday  when  she  sang  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  after  the  DAR  had  refused  to  let  her  sing 
in  Constitution  Hall. 

Crawford:   What  year  was  that,  do  you  remember? 

Allen:     That  was  1939,  Easter  Sunday.   And  of  course,  they  did  her  a 

great  favor,  because  she  became  world-famous.   Eleanor  Roosevelt 
resigned  from  the  DAR,  and  she  and  Secretary  Ickes  arranged  for 
her  to  sing  in  front  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Crawford:   She  was  the  first  African  American  allowed  to  sing  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.   Did  you  hear  her  there? 

Allen:      I  heard  her  debut  at  the  Met  in  1955.   My  aunt  Lillian  came  up 

from  Petersburg,  Virginia  —  she  used  to  come  out  here  every  other 
year  to  see  us,  but  back  then  she  said,  "Look,  1  want  to  hear 
Marian  Anderson.   You  send  and  get  tickets,  and  then  you  get 
your  plane  ticket  and  meet  me."   She  sent  me  the  money  for  the 
plane  ticket. 

So  we  met  in  New  York,  stayed  at  her  favorite  hotel,  the 
Taft,  which  I  think  is  an  old  folks'  residence  now,  and  we 
attended  it.   We  sat  right  next  to  Dr.  Paul  Lang,  whom  I'd  had  a 
musicology  class  with  in  Columbia.   So  of  course,  that  was  a 
great  occasion. 

Crawford:   Could  you  remember  some  impressions  of  each  of  those 
performances? 

Allen:     Thrilling.   When  the  curtain  went  up  on  her,  the  applause  lasted 
for  many  minutes  before  she  was  able  to  start  singing. 

Crawford:   Was  she  musical,  your  aunt? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   She  had  graduated  in  piano  under  Miss  Grass. 

Crawford:   Did  she  become  a  professional? 
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Allen: 


Crawford: 


Allen: 


She  married  this  doctor,  James  Darden,  and  she  used  to  give 
piano  lessons  in  Petersburg.   Because  I  remember  the  piano 
studio  was  off  in  the  kitchen,  and  sometimes  she'd  be  in  the 
kitchen  and  she'd  say,  "Play  that  again,  now,  you  didn't  do  that 
right."   She'd  tell  the  student.   She  taught  piano. 

So  then,  later,  when  1  was  traveling  with  Todd  Duncan,  we 
did  a  concert  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  which  was  Miss  Anderson's 
home.   She  invited  us  to  be  her  guests.   When  we  arrived  in 
Danbury,  we  were  met  by  her  husband,  Orpheus  Fisher.   He  said, 
"My  wife  had  to  leave  this  morning  on  a  concert  tour.   So  she 
left  me  to  take  charge  of  you.   I'll  be  your  host."   I  think  we 
stayed  there  two  or  three  nights,  and  he  was  an  excellent  host. 

He  showed  us  her  practice  room  where  she  worked--it  was 
separate  from  the  house—he  was  an  architect,  and  it  was 
separate  from  the  house.   There  she  had  her  piano  and  recordings 
and  just  a  lovely  place.   We  worked--!  had  known  two  of  his 
married  sisters  in  Wilmington,  where  I  often  stopped  with 
friends  of  mine.   So  we  were  royally  entertained  by  him. 


What  good  memories. 
Juilliard? 


Well,  did  you  compose  when  you  were  at 


When  people  ask  me  that--I  composed  my  high  school  class  song, 
at  Jefferson.   There  were  287  in  the  class,  as  I  remember,  and 
there  were  seven  who  gave  words  to  popular  songs.   Well,  I 
composed  the  music  and  the  words,  and  270  people  voted  for  mine, 
which  meant  that  each  of  the  others  had  voted  for  his  or  her 
song.   [laughs]   That  was  the  end  of  ray  composing  days. 
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III    THE  THIRTIES:  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NASHVILLE 
AND  A  FELLOWSHIP  IN  POLAND 


Working  at  Howard  University,  1929-1935  and  Performing  at  the 
White  House 


Crawford:    How  did  the  Depression  affect  your  life?   I  know  your  father 

had  a  bad  time,  but  was  it  difficult  for  you  personally  during 
the  Depression  years? 

Allen:      Oh,  yes.   That's  why  I  got  a  job  at  Howard.   The  reason  I  got 
the  job  at  Howard  was  the  head  of  the  piano  department,  Roy 
Tibbs,  had  been  a  classmate  of  my  aunt's  at  Fisk  before  he  went 
to  Oberlin.   So  on  this  trip,  we  met  him,  and  the  second  year 
after  I  finished  Oberlin,  he  gave  me  a  job  in  the  piano 
department.   I  was  only-- '29  to  '35;  1  was  twenty-three  years 
old,  I  guess. 

Crawford:    So  how  long  did  you  work  there? 
Allen:      I  worked  there  six  years. 
ff 

Crawford:    While  in  Washington,  D.C.,  you  played  a  couple  of  times  at  the 
White  House? 

Allen:      Oh.   Well,  I  played  at  the  White  House  for  Lillian  Evanti  in 
1933  or  1934.   This  was  a  luncheon.   I  remember  that  when  she 
married  Roy  Tibbs  she  Italianized  her  name,  Evans,  by  adding 
the  "ti"  from  his  name. 

Then  a  couple  of  years  later,  the  Howard  University  glee 

club  and  Todd  Duncan  sang  at  the  White  House.  Also  Dorothy 

Maynor.   She  had  her  accompanist,  but  I  played  for  the  glee 
club  and  Todd  Duncan. 
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Crawford:    Lillian  Evanti  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  black  woman  to 

sing  opera  abroad  —  the  '20s,  in  France?   Well,  a  good  number  of 
years  of  your  career  were  devoted  to  the  great  singer.   Would 
you  talk  about  Todd  Duncan? 

Allen:      Well,  he  called  me  up  recently,  and  I  told  him  that  it  was  a 

good  thing  I  was  impressed  with  him  or  he  might  not  have  gotten 
to  Howard  University  and  gotten  all  this  fame.   Because  I  had 
gone  to  Howard  to  teach  in  '29,  and  he  made  this  application. 

He  was  studying  at  Columbia.   So  Miss  Lula  Vere  Childers, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  music  department  at  Howard,  said, 
"William,  when  you  go  up  to  take  your  lesson  next  week,  this 
Robert  Todd  Duncan  has  applied.   He's  doing  graduate  work  at 
Columbia.   So  we'll  tell  him  to  meet  you  at  the  International 
House,  and  you  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  him." 

So  I  went  back  and  I  said,  "Well,  I  think  he's  very  nice." 
Crawford:    You  heard  him  sing? 

Allen:      I  don't  recall  hearing  him  sing.   But  he  told  me  about—he  was 
really  taking  music  education;  singing  was  a  side.   So  I  went 
back  and  I  said,  "Yes,"  and  he  was  brought  there  to  teach  music 
education.   Miss  Childers  taught  most  of  the  voice  pupils,  and 
then  there  was  a  Caroline  Grant  taught  voice  pupils,  but 
gradually,  they  found  out  that  he  had  a  fine  voice,  and  I  guess 
he  had  choral  classes.   Gradually  he  started  teaching  a  few 
voice  students. 

I'll  never  forget,  Camille  Nickerson  was  head  of  the 
junior  department,  one  of  three  teachers  teaching  youngsters. 
She  and  Todd  and  I  had  tickets  to  hear  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  under  [Leopold]  Stowkowski.   He  had  a  principle  that 
after  the  concert  began,  the  doors  weren't  opened  until 
intermission.   Gabrilowitsch,  who  was  a  pianist  from  Detroit,  I 
think,  was  going  to  play  the  Schumann  Concerto. 

So  we  had  these  three  tickets,  and  just  as  we  got  almost 
there,  Todd  said,  "Camille,  you  have  the  tickets?"   "Oh,  I  left 
them  in  my  desk  drawer."  We  had  to  drive  back  to  the 
university,  and  when  we  got  there,  the  concert  had  begun.   The 
Schumann  Concerto  was  just  before  the  intermission,  and  we 
could  hardly  hear. 

Allen:      But  the  invitation  came  to  the  university  for  the  glee  club  to 
sing  [at  the  White  House).   I  remember  the  glee  club  and  Todd 
Duncan,  we  went  down,  and  we  were  in  a  lower  room  of  the  White 
House.   Mrs.  Roosevelt  came  down,  escorted  by- -I  don't  know,  a 
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cadet- -and  she  shook  hands  with  every  member  of  the  glee  club. 
Then  later,  we  came  up  and  appeared  at  the  concert. 

Years  later,  after  he  passed  and  she  lived  in  an 
apartment  in  Washington  Square,  there  was  a  Dutchman  who  had 
written  a  suite  of  songs  memorializing  Franklin  Roosevelt.   So 
he  got  Todd  Duncan  to  sing  them.   So  we  were  ushered  up  to  her 
apartment,  and  the  whole  family  was  there,  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
Franklin  D.,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Fay  Emerson,  and  the  daughter-- 
the  whole  family.   And  Mrs.  Roosevelt  graciously  said,  "Oh,  I 
remember  when  you  were  at  the  White  House."   So  we  appeared 
there. 

Crawford:    Was  the  president  at  the  White  House  concert? 
Allen:       In  the  White  House?   Oh,  sure,  sure. 
Crawford:    And  did  he  greet  you? 

Allen:      Yes,  he  greeted  us.   Oh,  he  was  a  wonderful  man,  wonderful  man. 
You  know,  when  they  showed  the  pictures  of  Roosevelt  recently, 
fifty  years  and  everything,  it  brought  back  memories  of  how 
gracious  he  was,  and  how  he  was  elected  the  fourth  time.   I 
said  afterwards  the  Republicans  tricked  themselves  by  getting 
in  the  two-term  limit,  because  Eisenhower  would  have  had  a 
chance  to  have  been  president  more  than  two  terms. 

Crawford:    Was  it  after  the  second  concert  that  you  were  sent  these 
photographs? 

Allen:      Yes,  about  three  days  afterwards  they  arrived. 

Crawford:    In  frames? 

Allen:      Yes,  in  those  frames. 

Crawford:    I'm  going  to  read  what  it  says  here.   It  says  it's  from  the 
president:  "To  William  Allen  from  Franklin  Roosevelt."   And 
then  at  the  bottom  of  this  wood  frame,  it  says,  "This  wood  was 
part  of  the  White  House  roof  erected  about  1817  and  removed  in 
1927."   And  a  second  picture,  smaller,  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
It  says,  "To  Mr.  William  Allen  with  good  wishes." 

Crawford:    Well,  that  was  a  wonderful  memory.   And  what  about  the  first 
time  you  played  in  the  White  House? 

Allen:  It  was  a  funny  thing.  The  first  time,  I  got  only  his  picture, 
I  don't  know  why.  It  had  "To  William  Allen."  I  gave  it  to  my 
father  because  we  had  the  same  name.  He  used  to  fool  people: 
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"You  were  at  the  White  House?"   I  don't  know  what  happened  to 
it.   My  stepmother--!  lost  contact  with  her. 

Crawford:    Oh,  yes,  he  married  again. 

Allen:      Married  again.   He  married  a  white  woman  from  Texas.   She  was 
very  kind,  we  knew  her  and  everything,  and  when  they  lost 
everything,  I  bought  a  home  for  them.   Then  after  he  passed,  I 
wrote  to  her  and  I  said,  "Sell  the  home,  come  down  to  San 
Francisco  and  we'll  buy  a  two-  or  three-apartment  thing,  you 
have  one,  I  have  one,  we'll  rent  the  third  out."   And  I  didn't 
hear  from  her.   I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  the  lawyer 
Charles  Gary? 

Crawford:    Oh,  yes. 

Allen:      Well,  Charles  Gary  I  had  met  when  I  first  came  here,  and  I  told 
him,  and  he  found  out  that  she  had  sold  the  home.   When  I 
bought  it,  I  said  to  my  father,  "Put  it  in  my  name."   Well,  he 
didn't  do  it.   He  said,  "Oh,  you  know  Mom  will  do  the  right 
thing  by  you."  Well,  Mom  didn't  do  the  right  thing  by  me,  and 
when  I  told  Charles  Gary  and  he  found  out,  he  said,  "Do  you 
want  me  to  sue  her?"  And  I  said,  "No.   She  stood  by  him  during 
his  illness,  and  if  she  felt  that  that's  the  way  she  needed  to 
be  compensated,  just  forget  it." 

Crawford:   What  was  the  illness,  and  when  did  he  die? 

Allen:      Let's  see.   I  was  traveling  with  Todd  Duncan.   He  must  have 

died  about  --I  traveled  with  Todd  Duncan  'A3  to  '53.   I  think 
he  died  about  '51. 

Crawford:    Well,  you  were  at  Howard  University  for  six  years? 
Allen:      Yes.   The  seventh  year  was  a  sabbatic. 

Crawford:    Oh,  that  was  a  sabbatical.   And  what  was  your  course  schedule 
like? 


Bringing  a  Brother  to  Howard  in  1934  and  Segregation  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Allen:      I  taught  piano,  I  had  a  couple  of  organ  students,  and  1  taught 
music  appreciation.   I  brought  my  brother  there.   He  entered 
in,  let's  see,  my  sister  graduated  in  '31--he  entered  in  '34. 
He  used  to  say,  although  he  had  learned  the  violin  and 
everything,  he  said,  "I'm  going  into  some  other  profession  than 
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music,  because  I  may  have  to  make  some  money  to  take  care  of 
you  starving  musicians." 

He  had,  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  these  people—you 
know  Ralph  Bunche—that  was  one  of  his  teachers.   Sterling 
Brown,  very  well-known  author.   And  a  Spanish  teacher,  Valaurez 
Spratlin.   And  then  his  major  teacher  was  Gus  Auzene.   That  was 
his  business  teacher. 

Ralph  Bunche  was  in  sociology,  and  Sterling  Brown  was 
English,  a  very  well-known  writer.   And  his  Spanish  teacher, 
Dr.  Valaurez  Spratlin.   His  sister,  I'm  in  contact  with  her  in 
Los  Angeles.   My  brother  graduated  magna  cum  laude,  and  Ralph 
Bunche  said  he  was  the  finest  student  he'd  ever  had. 

Crawford:    Isn't  that  something?   And  then  what  did  he  do? 

Allen:      Well,  he  married,  his  first  marriage  went  on  the  rocks,  and 

then  he  married  again.   His  widow  lives  in  Los  Angeles.   They 
had  one  son.   My  nephew  Tony  [Anthony  Rodger s  Allen]  and  his 
family  live  in  Beaverton,  Oregon,  a  suburb  of  Portland.   My 
brother  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  Thanksgiving  eve,  1949,  I 
believe.    But  he  went  into  real  estate,  and  he  also  tried  to 
open  up  a  hotel,  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel.   Well,  this  was  after 
things  opened  up,  and  there  wasn't  any  more  segregation. 

Last  week  I  went  to  a  luncheon  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
and  I  was  telling  Belva  Davis  about  this  black  lawyer,  Lani 
Guinier.   I  said,  "Belva,  when  I  lived  in  Washington  in  the 
1930s,  the  only  place  where  a  black  could  eat  was  at  the  Union 
Station."   She  said,  "And  you  know,  there's  a  wonderful 
restaurant  there  now  owned  by  blacks."   I  said,  "Well,  of 
course  it  changed." 

But  I  remember  when  I  went  to  Howard,  there  was  a 
Catholic  family  in  Portland  with  whom  we  were  very  friendly, 
the  Sheasgreens.   They  had  a  summer  home  at  Seaview, 
Washington,  where  we  had  a  summer  home.   And  oh,  there  must 
have  been  about  nine  in  the  family.   One  or  two  of  them  would 
come  up,  and  the  grandparents  stayed  there  with  the 
grandchildren.  One  or  two  of  them  would  come  up  every  weekend, 
and  my  father  would  often  come  up.   So  we  got  to  know  them  very 
well. 

Walter,  one  of  the  sons,  [had  lost]  his  wife  and  he  had 
two  children,  Kathleen  and  Barry.   They  both  lived  in  Portland. 
But  Walter  called  up  my  father  and  said,  "Mr.  Allen,  I'm  going 
to  take  Kathleen  to  Washington.   I  wish  you'd  give  us  Duncan's 
phone  number,  because  we'd  like  to  call  him  up."   So  he  called 
me  and  he  said,  "Duncan,  Kathleen  and  I  are  at  the  Willard 
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Hotel  and  we  want  you  to  come  down  and  have  lunch  or  dinner 
with  us.   We're  only  going  to  be  here  three  days."   I  said, 
"Walter,  I  insist  that  you  come  out  to  the  campus  and  have 
lunch  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  why." 

So  when  they  arrived,  I  was  very  friendly  with  Mrs. 
Hackney  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  who  ran  the  dining  room.   The  dining 
room  was  above  the  reservoir,  and  the  Howard  University  school 
song  is,  "Far  above  the  lake  so  blue  stands  old  Howard  firm  and 
true."   And  the  lake  is  the  reservoir. 

So  when  they  came  out,  I  said,  "Walter,  the  only  place 
where  a  Negro  can  eat  in  Washington  is  at  the  Union  Station." 
He  said,  "I  don't  believe  it."   I  said,  "That's  true."   And  I 
said,  "That's  why  I  had  you  come  out  here."   Mrs.  Hackney  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  had  prepared  a  wonderful  lunch.   He  said,  "This  is 
the  capital  of  our  country,  and  you  can't  eat  anywhere 
downtown?"   I  said,  "No.   Nowhere  downtown." 

He  said,  "I  can't  believe  it."   So  when  I  told  Belva 
that,  she  said,  "Oh,  it's  different  now."   I  said,  "Well,  I 
know.   I  have  been  to  Washington  many  times  since  then  and 
stayed  with  white  friends  of  mine,  and  we've  eaten  all  over. 
But  that  was  the  situation  then." 

I  heard  that  segregation  came  to  Washington  through  the 
second  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson.   I  haven't  been  able  to  verify 
this,  but  you  know,  she  practically  ran  the  country,  because  he 
was  ill. 

How  would  she  do  that?   Just  by  proclaiming  it? 

Evidently. 

Were  all  the  facilities  segregated,  barber  shops,  everything? 

Oh,  yes.   When  Porgy  and  Bess  came  to  the  theater  there,  they 
were  going  to  put  blacks  in  the  balcony,  whites  downstairs. 
And  Todd  Duncan  and  Anne  Brown,  the  first  Bess,  said,  "No,  we 
won't  appear."  The  union  threatened  to  fine  them.   He  said,  "I 
don't  care  whether  you  fine  me  or  not,  we're  not  going  to 
appear."   "Well,  then  we'll  split  it  down  the  middle."   "No." 

What  theater,  and  when? 

That  had  to  be- -well,  Porgy  and  Bess  opened  up  in  '35,  and  I 
was  going  to  Europe  then.   It  had  to  be  in  the  forties.   And 
not  until  they  opened  it  up  did  they—regardless  of  the  union 
threatening  to  fine  Todd  Duncan  and  Anne  Brown,  they  said,  "We 
won't  appear." 
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American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Local  802 


Crawford:    Were  you  a  union  member? 

Allen:      Let  me  tell  you  how  I  got  in  the  union.   Todd  Duncan  was  going 
to  make  an  album  of  records.   The  recording  studio  was  across 
from  the  old  Metropolitan  Opera  House  down  on  39th.   We  went 
all  through,  made  ten,  twelve  recordings.   I  still  have  the  old 
78s.   Got  through,  and  the  man  said,  "What  is  your  union 
number?"   I  said,  "Union  number?"   He  said,  "You're  in  the 
union."   I  said,  "No."   He  turned  around  and  said,  "Mr.  Duncan, 
you  have  to  do  it  with  a  union  accompanist,  you'll  have  to  do 
it  all  over  again." 

He  said,  "Do  you  have  any  reason  for  not  being  in  the 
union?"  I  said,  "I  am  not  in  the  union  because  I  had  no  reason 
to  be  in  one."   "Would  you  be  in  it?"   I  said,  "Yes,  sure." 
This  was  then  December.   He  said,  "Well,  we'll  hold  it  up,  get 
in  the  union  as  soon  as  you  can."  And  I  happened  to  have  a 
friend,  Everett  Lee,  who  was  staying  with  a  black  man  who  had 
power  in  the  union,  and  they  got  me  in  within  a  week,  Local 
802. 

I  came  out  here  to  San  Francisco,  and  they  had  segregated 
unions . 

Crawford:    They  didn't  back  East? 

Allen:      No,  they  didn't.   In  New  York,  I  was  in  802.   I  said,  "Well,  to 
hell  with  you.   I'll  keep  my  union  membership  in  New  York." 

Crawford:    Isn't  that  peculiar.   How  do  you  explain  that? 

Allen:      I  don't  know. 

Crawford:    I  knew  there  were  double  unions  out  here. 

Allen:      Well,  I  think  it  was  the  blacks'  fault.   They  wanted  power,  and 
to  get  power  by  having  a  separate  unions. 

Crawford:    Perhaps  better  for  black  musicians. 

Allen:      Yes.   And  then  later  on,  I  kept  my  membership  up  for  some  time, 
but  then  later  on,  I  didn't  have  any  need  to  be  in  the  union, 
so  I  just  dropped  it. 

Crawford:    But  as  an  accompanist,  you  did  need  to  be,  didn't  you? 
Allen:      Yes.   To  do  these  records  with  Todd  Duncan,  I  needed  to. 
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Crawford:    Records,  but  not  tours? 
Allen:      Yes. 


Going  to  Fisk  University.  1936- 19A3,  and  A  Year  with  Egon  Petri 
in  Poland   ## 


Crawford:   What  made  you  decide  to  leave  Washington  D.C.? 

Allen:      Miss  Grass  told  me  about  Fisk,  in  Nashville,  and  Dr.  Jones,  who 
was  the  last  white  president  of  Fisk,  Dr.  Thomas  Jones,  he  came 
through  Oberlin  and  he  offered  me  the  job.   I  was  low  man  on 
the  totem  pole  at  Howard,  I  got  $1,500  a  year.   The  children  of 
professors  could  have  free  tuition,  but  when  I  applied  for  a 
free  tuition,  they  said,  "No,  he's  your  brother,  not  your  son." 
My  brother  said,  "You  ought  to  adopt  me."   Years  later,  he 
said,  "If  you  adopted  me,"  he  was  working  for  Western  Airlines, 
"you  could  have  had  free  transportation!" 

At  Fisk,  where  I  went  in  1936,  I  got  $2,500  a  year,  so 
that  was  $1,000  more. 

Crawford:    It  was  more,  so  that's  why  you  left  to  go  to  Fisk? 

Allen:      Yes.   I  went  to  Fisk  to  teach  from  '36  to  '43,   and  during  that 
time  I  got  this  fellowship--in  '38- '39.   And  it's  a  funny 
thing,  I  went  to  Poland,  where  I  had  been  once  before,  to  study 
with  Egon  Petri,  in  1935. 

Crawford:    He  was  German? 

Allen:      No,  he  was  Dutch.   He  was  born  in  Germany  but  of  Dutch  parents, 
and  he  always  carried  a  Dutch  passport.   So  I  got  this 
fellowship  to  be  in  Poland  for  a  year.   I  went  over  on  the 
Polish  boat  the  Pilsudski.   Before  I  left  New  York,  I  got  a 
Polish  grammar  and  a  Polish  word  book,  and  I  told  my  steward, 
cabin  boy,  that  I  was  going  to  be  in  Poland  all  year,  and  I 
wanted  to  learn  some  basic  words.   He  said,  "Well,  I'll  bring 
your  breakfast  to  you  every  morning." 

So  he  would  bring  breakfast  to  me,  and  I  had  these  books. 
Then  on  the  sixth  day,  he  said  to  me  in  Polish,  what  do  I  want? 
I  learned  to  count  in  Polish  up  to  ten,  I  learned  phrases  like 
dzieri  dobry,  good  day,  dobry  wieczor,  good  evening,  dziefcuye 
bardzo,  thank  you  very  much. 
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So  when  I  got  there,  I  knew  how  to  count  to  ten.   I  had 
basic  phrases.   The  pensione  I  stayed  in,  there  was  a  young 
Polish  boy  who  was  trying  to  learn  English.   We  both  had  a 
smattering  of  German.   He  was  my  age.   So  I  helped  him  with 
English,  he  helped  me  with  Polish,  through  German. 

This  fellow,  Edmund  Kulczick,  and  I  went  one  Sunday  to 
the  other  side  of  a  mountain  where  the  peasants  used  to  have 
festivities.   So  we  watched  them.   Then  we  came  down  into  the 
main  part  of  the  village,  and  I  started  to  go  into  a  bakery. 
This  fellow  said,  "No  pano,  Yidda,  Yidda."   ("Don't  go  in 
there,  it's  Jewish").   I  pulled  away.   I  couldn't  say  it  in 
Polish,  but  I  said,  "You  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  nerve.   You 
just  came  from  your  church  worshipping  a  Jewish  Christ,  and  you 
don't  want  me  to  go  in  here  because  it's  Jewish?"   I  pulled 
away  from  him  and  went  into  the  bakery. 


When  we  had  to  leave  Poland,  Dr.  Petri  was  called  up  in 
about  the  middle  of  August,  1939,  by  his  consul  in  Krakow,  who 
said,  "You  and  your  students  had  better  leave,  because  it's 
very  dangerous."   So  we  arranged  to  leave  on  the  25th  of 
August.   There  were  two  Jewish  girls  studying,  Joan  and  Louise 
Leschin.   I'm  so  sorry  that  I  lost  contact  with  them.   The  two 
girls  and  I  left  on  a  morning  train  going  to  Krakow,  because  we 
had  to  get  German  transit  visas.   When  we  went  into  the  German 
Consulate,  we  were  greeted  with  Heil  Hitler.   We  got  the 
transit  visas. 

We  had  all  of  these  zlotys  which  wouldn't  be  any  good 
once  we  left  Poland,  so  we  got  this  carriage,  and  we  told  the 
driver  to  take  us  to  the  finest  restaurant.   We  went  to  this 
restaurant,  and  I  remember  it  was  a  hot  day.   The  first  course 
was  a  cold  fruit  soup  with  sour  cream.   We  had  already  gone  to 
the  station  and  gotten  railway  tickets  to  Berlin  and  Utrecht, 
Holland.   The  Petris  and  their  daughter  and  Miss  Claire  James, 
an  English  woman  who  was  studying,  were  coming  up  too. 

They  came  up  on  the  evening  train,  and  we  had  the  tickets 
and  everything.   We  all  got  on  a  night  train  for  Berlin.   [When 
we]  arrived  in  Berlin  the  next  morning,  it  was  as  if  nothing 
was  happening.   Then  we  went  to  Utrecht,  and  I  cabled  my 
committee  to  see  if  I  could  go  on  to  England  to  study  with 
Petri,  because  they  were  going.   I  got  this  terse  message  back: 
"You  come  home.   You  will  have  a  passage  on  the  New  Amsterdam 
leaving  Rotterdam  on  September  15.   Go  to  such-and-such  a  bank, 
and  they  will  give  you  money." 

So  I  was  in  a  pensione.   The  people  must  have  lived  in 
Dutch  East  India  once.   The  son  spoke  pretty  good  English;  the 
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daughter  spoke  French.   The  mother  just  spoke  Dutch,  Gut 
morgen,  Herr  Allen.   And  I'd  speak  to  her. 

On  September  3,  I  came  down  from  the  third  floor,  where 
they  used  to  send  me  breakfast  every  morning.   I  had  never 
drunk  coffee;  I'd  pour  the  coffee  down  the  sink.   But  on  Sunday 
the  3rd,  England  and  France  declared  war  on  Germany.   I  came 
down  to  hear  the  English  news,  and  she  comes  in,  the  maid 
behind  her  with  this  big  tray,  and  she  pours  this  coffee  and 
cream  and  sends  it  to  me.   I  tasted  it  and  it  was  glorious. 

Crawford:    Why  had  you  never  had  coffee? 

Allen:      My  mother  was  Canadian,  we  had  tea.   But  I  had  never  drunk 

coffee.   So  then  I  said,  "My  goodness,  I've  been  pouring  this 
down  the  sink." 

So  finally,  I  got  my  ticket  and  I  got  the  Dutch  money  to 
pay  for  the  ticket.   I  remember  I  went  to  the  office,  and  they 
said,  "Yes,  we  have  your  ticket,"  but  the  money  hadn't  come 
through  the  bank  yet.   In  a  couple  of  days,  it  came  through  and 
I  went  and  got  my  ticket,  because  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  to 
England  with  the  Petris. 

Crawford:  This  was  your  committee  who  wouldn't-- 

Allen:  Yes.   I  had  a  general  education  fellowship. 

Crawford:  From  the  Department  of  Education? 

Allen:  Yes,  I  think  so.   [The  General  Education  Board] 

Crawford:  Didn't  you  have  three  summers  with  Petri? 

Allen:      No.   I  had  studied  with  Petri  on  my  own  one  year,  but  I  got 
this  fellowship  for  the  whole  year  of  '39. 

Crawford:    Had  you  felt  in  danger  in  Poland? 

Allen:      Not  really.   But  I  remember  when  we  left  Poland,  the  Polish 
said,  "We  can  defend  ourselves  from  the  Germans  and  the 
Russians."   There  was  an  American  couple  that  stayed  there,  and 
I  saw  them  later.   They  had  only  potatoes  to  eat  the  whole 
year,  and  they  got  out  [of  Poland]  by  walking  to  Italy  and  then 
coming  back. 

Crawford:   Did  you  perform  in  Poland? 

Allen:      No,  just  studied.   The  Petris  had  a  villa,  Wantule.  We'd  have 
private  lessons  a  couple,  three  times  a  week.   Petri  had  lived 
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there  ever  since  the  First  World  War.  He  just  liked  it.  So  he 
would  have  students  in  the  summertime,  fifteen,  eighteen,  would 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Crawford:    Is  that  a  picture  of  Petri? 

Allen:      Yes.   And  that's  his  wife.   That's  the  old  man  who  owned  the 
house. 

Crawford:    You're  very  dashing. 

Allen:      Yes. 

Crawford:    Did  you  see  the  effects  of  Nazism  in  Europe? 

Allen:      Yes.   When  I  went  to  London  in  1935,  I  met  a  German  chap,  Hans 
Knoll.   When  I  visited  him  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  the  hotel  was 
full  of  Nazis.   They  were  all  in  convention.   He  said  to  me, 
"I'm  going  to  get  out  of  this  country,  because  I  am  absolutely 
against  it. 

The  Petris  went  on  to  England,  and  there  were  two  or 
three  of  his  students  in  New  York  when  I  got  back.   I  got 
recitals  for  him  at  Howard  University  and  Fisk  University,  and 
the  other  students  —  they  were  from  the  Midwest,  and  they  got 
about  six  or  seven  concerts.   So  the  Petris  came  over, 
fulfilled  these  concerts,  and  went  to  Syracuse,  where  he  got  an 
appointment  at  Cornell.   Claire  James  came  with  him  and  was  his 
assistant. 

Then,  after  being  there  for  some  time,  he  got  the 
appointment  at  Mills  College.   Claire  James  came  out  and  taught 
at  the  Conservatory.   She  was  head  of  the  piano  department 
until  she  retired.]1 

Crawford:    How  about  the  master's  degree  at  Oberlin? 

Allen:      Well,  I  came  back  to  Oberlin  in  January  after  I  had  been  abroad 
studying  with  Petri.   I  stayed,  got  my  master's  in  June  of  '36. 

Crawford:    Petri  was  a  student  of  Busoni,  is  that  right? 

Allen:      He  was  a  student  of  Ferrucio  Busoni.   It's  very  interesting, 

when  I  first  met  Harald  Logan,  who  was  a  leading  piano  teacher 
in  Berkeley,  I  had  been  recommended  by  Tirzah  Mailkoff  to  be 
music  director  of  Junior  Bach.   We  met  at  the  restaurant  over 


'Material  in  brackets  added  to  this  section  for  amplification. 
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on  Geary,  Tommy's  Joynt.   While  we  were  talking,  we  found  out 
we  had  both  studied  with  Petri.   He  had  studied  with  Petri  in 
Berlin  in  the  twenties,  and  a  very  prominent  black  woman 
pianist  had  studied  too,  Hazel  Harrison,  who  later  taught  at 
Howard  after  I  did. 

You  were  all  very  mobile. 

Oh,  yes.   It  was  Hazel  Harrison  who  heard  me  play  in  Chicago  on 
the  way  to  Oberlin.   She  said,  "Oh,  you  must  study  with  my 
teacher  one  day,  Egon  Petri." 

And  how  did  she  get  connected  with  Petri? 

She  had  gone  to  study  with  Busoni  in  the  twenties,  and  Petri 
was  his  assistant. 

Were  there  a  lot  of  such  exchanges  between  this  country  and 
England? 

Oh,  I  think  so,  before  the  war. 

What  do  you  remember  of  Petri 's  teaching? 

I  remember  he  was  a  very  progressive  man.   He'd  say  to  me, 
"Forget  everything  I  told  you  last  week,  I've  been  working  over 
it,  and  I  have  some  new  ideas."  And  he  didn't  practice 
necessarily  scales  and  everything.   He  practiced  technical 
things  that  came  up  in  pieces.   Then  he'd  make  exercises  and  do 
them.   But  he  didn't  necessarily  play  scales  by  the  hour. 

Was  he  a  Bach  specialist? 
Oh,  yes. 

I  told  you  Claire  James  came  over  to  Cornell  and  then 
came  out  to  the  Conservatory  here  and  I  used  to  keep  up  with 
her.   I'd  see  her  here  in  San  Francisco,  then  when  she  retired 
and  went  back  to  England,  twice  when  I  went  there,  I  visited 
her  at  her  retirement  home.   Then  I  used  to  send  her  a  birthday 
card;  her  birthday  was  August  15.   When  I  sent  it  two  years 
ago,  I  get  this  notice  back,  she  had  passed  away. 


She  really  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  England. 
America.   She  lived  way  up  into  her  nineties. 


She  missed 


Crawford: 


And  she  was  at  the  Conservatory  when  it  was  a  much  smaller 
institution. 
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Allen:      She  was  at  the  Conservatory  when  it  was  on  Sacramento  Street  on 
the  next  block  from  where  I  lived.   I  lived  across  from  the 
theater  over  the  drug  store  when  I  first  came  here.   I  can  tell 
you  something  funny  about  that.   Kyoka  Oda  was   a  Japanese  girl 
who  studied  with  Shaw,  about  ten  years  later  than  I.   Well,  I 
think  she  was  there  when  1  went  back  to  my  graduate  year  at 
Oberlin.   1  had  lost  track  of  her.   Then  I  was  looking  in  the 
Oberlin  periodical  and  saw  where  Kyoka  Oda  lived  at  3301 
Sacramento.   That  was  right  across  the  street  from  me. 

So  I  went  over,  saw  her  name,  and  I  left  a  note.   A 
couple  of  days  later,  she  rang  my  bell.   She  said,  "I  work  at 
the  Bank  of  America  downtown,  I  take  a  bus  every  morning,  and 
I'd  hear  you  practice,  a  classical  pianist,  and  I  wondered  who 
it  was.   I  certainly  was  glad  to  get  your  note."   She  and  her 
mother  had  been  with  the  Japanese  that  were  put  in  an 
internment  camp,  and  then  they  went  back  to  Japan.   Finally  she 
had  to  return.   She  returned,  and  then  married,  married  a 
widower,  and  she  lives  down  in  Santa  Maria.   I've  seen  her 
every  once  in  a  while. 


Back  in  New  York,  1939:   Isabelle  Vengerova  and  Mannes  School 


Crawford:    When  you  returned  you  studied  with  Isabelle  Vengerova? 

Allen:      Yes.   When  I  had  to  come  back  in  '39,  I  used  the  rest  of  my 
scholarship  to--what  was  the  school? 

Crawford:    Mannes? 

Allen:      Mannes,  David  Mannes  School.   So  I  was  a  year  with  her. 

Crawford:    What  made  you  choose  her? 

Allen:      Well,  she  was  given  to  me.   I  didn't  know  much  about  her,  but  I 
have  a  friend,  Eugene  Haynes,  who  lives  in  east  St.  Louis,  a 
fine  pianist,  and  he  had  studied  with  her.   She  was  very  good, 
but  I  was  only  with  her  the  year. 

Crawford:    Leonard  Bernstein  studied  with  her. 
Allen:      Yes,  right. 
Crawford:    What  was  she  like? 
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Allen:  Well,  I  don't  remember  much  about  her.  I  remember  I  did  a 
Chopin  nocturne--C  minor.  [sings]  She  was  different  from 
anybody  I  had  studied  with. 

Crawford:    That  was  your  audition  piece  for  her? 

Allen:      Yes.   She  was  nice.   And  I  did  my  best  to  try  to  please  her, 

but  I  wasn't  too  happy.   I  was  so  happy  when  Petri  finally  came 
out  here  and  I  used  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  him. 

Crawford:    Was  there  just  not  the  same  chemistry  between  you? 

Allen:      Yes,  right.   And  1  guess  too,  I  had  gotten  away  from  studying 
with  women. 

Crawford:    You  really  preferred  men  teachers? 

Allen:      Yes.   I  really  don't  know  why,  just  an  unexplainable  prejudice. 

Crawford:    What  was  Mannes  like?  What  sort  of  an  institution  was  that? 

Allen:      I  didn't  have  much  contact  with  it.   I  was  glad  to  be  with 

Friskin  at  Juilliard,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  have  stayed 
at  Juilliard  and  didn't  have  to  go  get  a  job,  because  he  had 
offered  me  a  full  fellowship  to  Juilliard. 


Career  Aspirations 

[Interview  2:   May  25,  1995 ]« 

Crawford:    I've  been  wanting  to  ask  you  when  you  first  wanted  to  be  an 
accompanist? 

Allen:      My  aspiration  was  to  be  a  pianist,  but  at  the  time  I  came 

along,  black  pianists  weren't  really  succeeding  as  soloists. 
Of  course,  later,  what's  his  name? 

Crawford:    Are  you  thinking  of  a  black  pianist?   Andre  Watts? 

Allen:      Yes,  Andre  Watts,  and  now  they  are  coming  up.   There  are 

several  who  are  good  now,  but  Andre  Watts  was  really  the  first 
one  who  made  it.   Others  had  to  be  accompanists.   Leontyne 
Price  had  a  white  accompanist  all  her  life,  which  is  fine. 
They  were  in  Juilliard  together.   I  hear  that  he  passed 
recently. 

Crawford:    Is  that  David  Garvey? 
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Allen:      David  Garvey,  yes.   But  now  Andre  Watts  was  the  first  one. 

Crawford:    You  are  so  fair,  and  were  so  fair.   Did  you  ever  just  pass  as  a 
white  person? 

Allen:      Oh,  yes,  but  not  purposely.   But  then,  everyone  knew  my 
background,  regardless  of  how  I  appeared. 

Crawford:    So  it  was  racial  considerations. 

Allen:      Yes.   I  think  I  told  you  that  when  I  was  in  South  America 

traveling  with  Todd  Duncan,  I  went  down  to  the  barber  shop.   I 
think  it  was  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Rio.   I  picked  up  a  magazine 
while  I  was  waiting,  and  they  had  "Hazel  Powell,  Negra."   On 
the  other  page,  they  had  "Lena  Home,  Blanca."   She  was  very 
fair. 

Crawford:    So  you  always  were  identified  as  African  American. 

Allen:      You  know,  it's  a  funny  thing.   There  were  four  in  our  family. 
I  had  a  brother  who  was  eighteen  months  younger,  and  his  hair 
was  about  the  color  of  yours,  because  he  died  when  he  was  two 
and  a  half.   My  mother  had  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  it  was 
absolutely  golden.   And  then,  my  sister  is  brown- skinned,  my 
younger  brother  was  brown-skinned.   I  remember  that  once  I 
visited  Kaiser  Hospital,  where  my  brother-in-law  was.   The 
doctor  was  there,  and  I  came  in,  and  my  sister  said,  "Oh, 
doctor,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  brother."   "Your  brother?   Well, 
how  can  he  be  your  brother?"   So  we  had  to  bring  him  up  on 
facts. 

Crawford:    Because  your  mother  was  half  Scotch  and  Irish? 

Allen:      Well,  her  mother  was  Scotch-Irish.   I  had  an  aunt,  and  one  of 
her  sisters  had  four  children.   The  oldest  daughter  was  fair, 
the  next  brother  was  brown-skinned,  the  next  daughter  was 
brown-skinned,  and  the  youngest  son  was   fair.   And  didn't  I 
tell  you  once  that  on  Oprah  Winfrey's  show,  there  was  a  big 
audience,  and  everyone  in  there  was  black,  but  they  were  from 
your  color  to  the  color  of  your  shoe,  and  they  were  speaking 
about  prejudice  within  the  race.   Talking  among  African 
Americans  of  class  consciousness,  color  consciousness. 

Allen:      Yes.   Well,  as  I  said,  it  was  the  whites,  the  plantation 

owners,  who  really  bastardized  the  race,  because  they  would  go 
to  bed  with  slaves. 

Crawford:    And  that's  how  lighter  and  lighter  skinned  people  came  about. 
Allen:      Yes,  right. 
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Crawford:    But  you  were  trained  for  a  concert  career? 
there  was  no  distinction  in  your  training? 

Allen:      Yes. 


In  other  words, 


Exposure  to  Jazz 


Crawford:    Had  you  been  exposed  to  jazz? 

Allen:      I  used  to  play--I  could  play  popular  music  like,  "Somebody 

loves  me,  I  wonder  who?"   But  I  never  was  efficient  at  jazz. 
I've  had  pupils  that  I  envy  who  could  play  jazz  as  well  as 
classical,  and  I've  had  pupils  who  could  play  gospel  as  well  as 
classical. 

Crawford:    Did  you  go  to  hear  the  big  bands  in  the  thirties? 

Allen:      No,  I  didn't.   A  friend  of  mine  who  knew  Duke  Ellington  took  me 
to  hear  him  when  he  did  a  concert  in  a  suburb  here,  and  of 
course,  we  didn't  have  TV  then.   But  then  as  radio  and  then  TV, 
I  listened  to  Duke  Ellington,  Dizzy  Gillespie,  so  many  of  them. 

Crawford:    You  appreciated  their  music. 
Allen:      Oh,  yes,  absolutely. 


More  about  Fisk 


Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 

Allen: 


Let's  see. 
Fisk. 


You  were  in  your  late  thirties  when  you  were  at 


Yes,  I  went  there  in  thirty-six,  so  I  was  thirty  years  old. 
Were  you  thinking  of  settling  there  and  raising  a  family? 

No—well,  as  I  said,  I  was  married  to  my  piano.  And  I  did 
concerts  in  Southern  black  schools  from  Virginia  State  to  Wiley 
in  Texas.   I  would  go  off,  and  very  often  I  come  across 
programs  that  I  had  forgotten.  My  sister  was  teaching  in 
Barber  Scotia,  a  girl's  school  in  North  Carolina.   This  friend, 
Hans  Knoll,  came  to  America.   When  he  came  to  America,  he 
called  me  from  New  York.   He  said,  "Bill,  I  am  in  your  country, 
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and  I  am  coming  down  to  see  you."   I  said,  "Don't,  Hans, 
because  I'm  leaving  this  week  to  go  to  do  a  couple  of  concerts 
in  North  Carolina." 

He  got  in  and  he  drove  down  to  Nashville  in  twenty- four 
hours.   When  he  showed  up,  the  trustees  were  meeting  at  Fisk, 
and  they  were  having  a  reception  up  at  Jubilee  Hall.   So  I  took 
him  up  there,  and  the  girls  were  in  their  party  dresses  serving 
punch.   They  went  crazy  over  this  blond  German,  and  he  went 
crazy  over  them. 

So  then  we  left  the  next  morning  for  Knoxville  and 
through  the  Great  Smoky  National  Park,  and  went  to  North 
Carolina,  where  my  sister  was  teaching—what  was  the  name  of 
the  town?   It  was  Barber  Scotia  College,  I  think  a  two-year 
college  for  girls.   Then  we  went  to  Livingston,  a  few  miles 
north,  and  I  gave  a  concert  there.   Then  we  came  to  Washington. 

I  was  giving  a  concert  in  this  Presbyterian  church,  the 
15th  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  so  we  stayed  with  the  Todd 
Duncans.   The  church  was  sort  of  dark.   When  we  got  back  to  the 
Duncans'  afterwards,  Gladys,  Todd's  wife,  was  getting  supper 
for  us.   He  said,  "Bill,  why  weren't  any  of  your  people  at  the 
concert  tonight?"  Well,  this  is  a  church  where  most  of  the 
congregation  were  white,  fair.   I  said,  "Hans,  everyone  there 
was  colored  except  you  and  the  critic."   He  looked  in  the 
mirror  and  he  said,  "Well,  maybe  I  have  Negro  blood  in  me, 
too."   [laughter] 


Crawford:    Where  did  you  stay  when  you  toured  outside  of  Nashville? 
hotels  and-- 


What 


Allen: 


Crawford: 
Allen: 

Crawford; 


I  played  at  Negro  colleges,  and  I  stayed  on  the  campus, 
president's  home  or,  I  remember  I  went  to  Wylie  College  in 
Texas,  I  stayed  at  the  president's  home.   One  of  his  daughters 
had  been  to  Oberlin,  studied  there,  and  she  was  responsible  for 
bringing  me.   My  sister  was  teaching  at  the  other  college  in 
Then  that  was  where  she  first  taught,  and  my 
had  taught  at  that  college  when  she  finished 
She  taught  there  for  one  or  two  years. 


Bishop,  Texas, 
aunt,  Lillian, 
Fisk  in  1907. 


Music? 

Yes,  piano,  and  then  she  came  and  got  married,  and  went  to 
Petersburg. 

Had  you  gotten  a  degree  in  piano  teaching  specifically,  or  just 
keyboard? 
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Allen:      No,  just  at  that  time,  they  didn't  have  pedagogy.   Just  a 

degree  in  piano,  bachelor  of  music,  piano  major.   And  then  in 
'36,  a  master  of  music. 

Crawford:  From  Oberlin. 

Allen:  Yes.   Now  they  have  pedagogy  and  accompanying  and  so  forth. 

Crawford:  All  specialized,  like  everything. 

Allen:  Right. 


IV   THE  FORTIES:   TOURING  WITH  TODD  DUNCAN 


Todd  Duncan,  George  Gershwin,  and  Porgy  and  Bess 


Crawford:   Well,  let's  talk  about  your  tour  with  Todd  Duncan. 

Allen:     Oh,  Todd  Duncan  called  me,  phoned  me  in--oh,  I  don't  know,  I 

guess  it  was  around  '42,  and  he  said,  "Bill,  I'm  going  to  leave 
Porgy  and  Bess,  I'm  going  to  start  concertizing. "   He  was  the 
first  Porgy. 

Crawford:   How  do  you  like  the  work? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  enjoy  it  very  much.   I  enjoy  it.   You  see,  I  didn't  see  it 
in  '35,  because  I  was  on  my  way  to  Europe.   I  didn't  see  it 
until  I  came  back  in  December  or  January.   As  I  told  you,  I  was 
on  my  way  back  to  Oberlin,  and  I  get  a  cable  or  telegram  from 
Mrs.  Paul  Robeson  saying,  "Will  you  be  our  guest  for  Porgy  and 
Bess  on  a  certain  night?" 

When  I  showed  up  they  had  a  box.   Paul  Robeson  wasn't 
there,  but  she  was  there.   I  didn't  meet  him  until  '57,  '58, 
when  I  accompanied  him. 

Crawford:   Was  that  at  the  Metropolitan? 

Allen:     No,  no.   It  didn't  go  to  the  Metropolitan  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  Met  did  it.   They  had  a  hard  time  because  the  Gershwins 
had  said  that  all  the  roles  must  be  filled  by  Negroes. 

Crawford:   I  didn't  know  that  about  the  Gershwins. 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   So  the  Met  had  to  hire  a  lot  of  people,  because  the 
only  whites  were  the  sheriff  and  the  detective. 

But  Duncan  was  the  first  Porgy.   Abbie  Mitchell,  whom  I  had 
accompanied,  told  Gershwin  about  this  black  fellow  down  at 
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Howard  University  who  did  the  first  white  role  in  New  York  at 
the  New  York  [City]  Opera  when  he  sang  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 
So  she  told  Gershwin,  "You  should  get  this  fellow  who  teaches 
down  at  Howard."   So  Gershwin  phoned  Todd,  and  Todd  was 
interested,  and  so  he  came  up.   That  was  fall,  1935. 

When  he  went  up  to  New  York  and  went  to  the  Gershwins' 
apartment,  the  Gershwins  said,  "Well,  didn't  you  bring  your 
accompanist?"   Todd  said,  "Don't  you  play  the  piano?"   [laughs] 
And  he  said  he  had  only  sung  a  few  notes,  I  don't  know  what,  and 
Gershwin  said,  "You're  my  Porgy." 

So  Todd  went  back.   He  was  a  classical  singer,  and  he 
wasn't  very  much  enthusiastic  about  it.   But  Gershwin  had  him 
come  up  again  and  said,  "I  want  you." 


Crawford: 
Allen: 


So  he  did  the  first  tour  in  '35,  then  I  think  he  did  it 
again  in  '37.   Then  he  left.   We  started  concertizing  in  'A3, 
and  I  concertized  with  him  for  ten  years,  'A3  to  '53.   First,  we 
did  community  concerts  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.   We  performed 
little  in  the  South,  because  blacks  didn't  go  on  the  community 
concert  circuit  then.   They  performed  at  black  colleges  mostly. 
Then  we  went  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  twice,  'A5,  'A7,  went 
to  South  America,  we  did  the  Caribbean  Islands,  and  we  went  to 
Europe  three  times,  'A7,  'A9,  and  '51.   The  third  time,  we  did 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  third  time  we  went  all  the 
way  to  Finland. 

It  was  in  Copenhagen  that  they  said,  "Oh,  Mr.  Duncan,  can't 
you  do  a  performance  of  Porgy  and  Bess?"   He  said,  "Oh,  I  don't 
have  the  time,  I  haven't  sung  it  for  three  years.   And  besides, 
our  schedule  is  full."   This  was  about  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and 
the  Danes  said,  "We  have  it  in  our  repertoire.   We  did  it  all 
through  the  war  when  the  Germans  threatened  to  bomb  the  opera 
house,  we  continued  to  do  a  work  whose  composer  was  Jewish  and 
the  cast  was  Negro." 

That's  a  great  story! 

So  then,  he  gets  a  terse  telegram  from  Prague  saying,  "Concert 
canceled  Saturday."  And  the  Danes  said,  "Now  you  can  do  Porgy." 
He  said,  "Well,  get  me  a  score  so  I  can  review  it."   He  sang 
Porgy,  I  think  it  was  Saturday  night.   The  place  was  sold  out. 
People  could  only  buy  a  pair  of  tickets,  and  they  were  lined  up 
for  two  or  three  blocks.  All  the  artists,  singers  and  actors, 
stood  in  the  back.   The  leading  lady,  Elsa  Brehms,  learned  the 
duet  in  English.   Otherwise,  it  was  all  sung  in  Danish,  except 
he  sang  in  English,  and  the  duet  was  sung  in  English.   [sings] 
"Bess,  you  is  my  woman  now." 


Crawford: 
Allen: 
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And  at  the  end,  he  received,  oh,  eighteen  curtain  calls.   He 
would  come  out,  and  he'd  look  for  his  Bess  and  the  others,  they 
were  all  in  the  wings,  clapping.   Nobody  came  up  on  the  stage, 
nobody. 

Did  he  record  that? 

No.   He  recorded  some  excerpts  from  it.   You  know,  they  had 
Lawrence  Tibbett  and  I  forget  who  the  soprano  was  to  come  and 
listen  to  the  rehearsals.   They  did  recordings  before  the  black 
cast  did. 


Crawford:   They  recorded  it? 

Allen:     Yes,  they  did.   Just  excerpts  of  it. 
very  Jewish  of  them.   [laughter] 

Crawford:   Did  you  meet  Gershwin? 
Allen:      I  never  met  him. 


As  somebody  said,  it  was 


Australia  and  New  Zealand:   1945  and  1947 


Crawford:   In  your  travels  with  Todd  Duncan,  did  you  dedicate  yourself 
somewhat  to  African  American  composers  such  as  William  Grant 
Still? 

Allen:     No,  not  necessarily.   I  only  did  a  group  of  piano  solos  after 

the  intermission  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  we  went  in 
1945  and  1947.   1  would--oh,  I  did  Chopin,  Brahms.   I  would  do 
some  Robert  Nathanial  Dett--I  would  usually  do  Juba  Dance.   The 
Australians  knew  Juba  Dance  because  it  had  been  introduced  years 
before  by  their  famous  Australian  pianist,  Percy  Grainger. 

So  whenever  I  played  Juba  Dance,  they  knew  it.   But  I  would  play 
varied  things.   I'd  do  about  two  or  three  numbers.   I'd  come 
out--at  first,  at  that  time,  when  the  concert  began,  I  had  to 
come  out  alone  and  play  "God  Save  the  King." 

* 

And  then  he  came  out.   I  remember  the  concert  halls  at  that  time 
weren't  heated.   They  had  gas  heaters  in  the  artist's  room.   My 
hands  would  get  absolutely  cold,  and  I'd  come  and  warm  them  each 
time  before  I  went  out  so  I  could  play.   Women  were  sitting 
there  with  muffs,  they  had  hot-water  bottles  in  the  muffs. 

Crawford:   How  were  the  halls? 
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Allen:     Oh,  they  were  big  auditoriums.   I  should  have  brought  you  some 
of  those  pictures.   As  I  said,  we  did  concerts  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Saturday,  for  three  weeks.   The  first  two  or  three 
were  papered,  and  then  when  the  critics  came,  the  audience 
increased,  and  by  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  concerts,  the  hall 
was  packed,  even  sitting  on  the  stage. 

Crawford:   Did  they  just  love  classical  music  and  not  have  much  of  it? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   You  see,  they  were  doing  concerts  that  way  before 

there  were  planes,  so  that  any  concert  artist  came,  they  milked 
them,  everything  they  knew,  and  they  did  several  concerts. 
Nowadays,  you  go  by  plane  so  you  may  do  two  or  three  concerts. 
But  you  don't  do  nine  in  one  city  as  we  did  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney. 

Crawford:   And  you  packed  the  houses? 

Allen:     By  the  fifth,  sixth  concerts,  they  were  packed.   And  one,  I 

think  the  eighth  or  ninth  concert,  was  a  request.   People  would 
send  in  requests,  so  he  would  make  a  program  up  of  things  that 
they  liked  the  best. 

Crawford:   What  did  they  like  the  best? 

Allen:     Oh,  they  always  liked  things  from  Porgy  and  Bess.   But  then  they 
had  favorites,  Brahms  and  Schubert,  things  that  he  did.   He 
always  did  spirituals  after  intermission.   White  people  thought 
no  one  could  sing  [those]  like  black  people. 

Crawford:   Had  they  seen  Porgy  and  Bess?   Would  they  have  seen  it? 
Allen:     Oh,  no.   They  had  just  heard  about  it. 

Crawford:   So  touring  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  what  do  you  remember  of 
the  people,  the  audiences? 

Allen:     Oh,  they  were  wonderful.   We  made  many  friends,  and  because  we 
were  one  month  in  a  town,  we  were  entertained  at  dinner  and 
luncheons.   And  then  coming  back  two  years  later,  we  had  the 
friends  we  had  made.   So  we  were  royally  entertained. 

Crawford:   And  did  you  stay  in  the  cities? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes,  we  stayed  at  what  was  then  Hotel  Australia.   We  were 
known.   I  remember  a  telephone  operator  in  Hotel  Australia  in 
Sydney,  Billie,  and  when  we  came  back,  she  was  oh  so  glad  to  see 
us  again.   The  Australians  were  wonderful. 
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Just  recently,  Todd  Duncan  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 
gotten  from  somebody  there  said,  "Mr.  Duncan,  I  heard  your 
concerts  when  you  sang  there,  and  I'm  coming  to  America,  to  New 
York,  and  if  I  could  just  see  you  briefly,  I'd  come  down  on  the 
train.   I  know  Mr.  Allen  doesn't  live  there,  but  please  send  him 
a  copy  of  this  letter  and  give  him  my  greetings."   So  I'm  going 
to  write  the  person  and  tell  them  if  he  comes  through  the  Bay 
Area,  let  me  know. 

Crawford:   Oh,  just  now? 

Allen:     Yes,  coming  up.   After  all  these  years. 

Crawford:   You  still  could  go  to  Australia  and  you'd  have  friends 
everywhere . 

Allen:     Yes,  right.   And  in  New  Zealand,  we  made  friends  in  so  many 

towns,  and  when  we  came  back  two  years  later,  we  had  made  these 
friends,  and  they  all  looked  forward  to  our  coming. 


I  remember  the  Ballantynes  in  Christchurch.   Mr.  Ballantyne 
had  a  big  department  store  there.   They  entertained  us.   His 
wife  had  studied  piano  in  Germany  and  had  brought  back  two--I 
think  they  were  Bechsteins  from  Germany.   They  had  a  great  big 
drawing  room  and  a  little  platform,  and  they  used  to  give 
musicals  there.   They  always  entertained  us.   We  kept  in  touch 
with  them.   When  I  sent  him  a  Christmas  greeting  two  years  ago, 
he  told  me  that  his  wife  passed. 


But  he  had  a  department  store,  and  I  needed  a  new  dress 
shirt.  He  sent  it  over  to  me,  and  with  his  compliments.  He 
wouldn't  take  any  money  for  it. 


And  then  later,  the  department  store  burned  down,  and  there 
were  deaths  and  everything.   So  he  never  went  back  into  it.   But 
he  went  into  the  travel  business,  and  he  and  his  wife  came  to 
San  Francisco  once  and  were  staying  at  a  hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Junior  Bach  Festival,  when  I  was  music 
director.   I  remember  I  had  them  come  over,  and  they  went  to 
Hertz  Hall  and  attended  a  concert. 


Crawford:   So  you  kept  up  with  a  lot  of  these  folks.   You  went  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  twice,  and  you  told  me  before  about  going  to 
Fiji.   Where  else  did  you  tour  with  Todd  Duncan? 
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Touring  in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean:   1951 


Allen:     We  went  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  twice,  '45  and  '47.   Then 

we  did  South  America- 
Crawford:   What  was  that  like? 

Allen:     Oh,  it  was  wonderful.   We  did  concerts  in  Guatemala  and  El 

Salvador  and  Panama,  places  where  you  couldn't  get  them  today. 

Crawford:   Did  you  travel  by  train? 
Allen:     No,  plane. 
Crawford:   Plane  everywhere? 

Allen:     Plane,  yes.   And  then  we  did  concerts  in  Colombia,  Bogota,  and 
then  we  went  on  to  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio,  and  then  came  up  to 
Caracas  and  over  from  Caracas  to  the  Caribbean.   We  did  concerts 
in  Aruba,  Curacao,  Haiti,  Jamaica. 

Crawford:   Who  sponsored  that?   Was  that  a  State  Department  tour? 

Allen:     No.   It  was  all  done  under  concert  managers.   Columbia  Concerts, 
Inc.,  in  New  York,  was  Todd's  management. 

Crawford:   That  was  a  very  lengthy  tour. 

Allen:     Columbia  must  have  made  arrangements  with  them. 

Crawford:   How  was  it  in  Brazil  at  the  time?   Did  you  get  out  to  hear  other 
music  when  you  toured? 

Allen:     No,  not  really.   You  see,  we'd  do  a  couple  of  concerts,  and  we'd 
be  entertained  by  the  management  at  restaurants,  but  we  really 
didn't  stay  long  enough  to  get  a  feeling  for  the  citizens. 

Crawford:   So  you'd  fly  into  a  city  and  probably  go  straight  to  the  hotel? 

Allen:     Go  to  the  hotel. 

Crawford:   And  then  were  the  instruments  good  for  you,  the  pianos? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   Yes.   Very  seldom—the  pianos  were  for  the  most  part 
very  good.   Todd  never  got  up  until  noon.   I  would  get  up  early 
and  go  to  see  the  piano,  and  I'd  come  back  and  say,  "Oh,  the 
piano's  terrible  for  tonight."  He'd  say,  "Well,  you've  got  to 
play  on  it."  But  the  instruments  were  pretty  good. 
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Crawford:   In  South  America? 
Allen:      Yes,  right. 

Crawford:   And  that  was  one  tour  that  you  made  of  all  those  countries,  or 
were  those  separate  tours,  to  Bogota  and  Rio  and  so  on? 

Allen:  That  was  one  tour. 

Crawford:  Were  you  ever  in  any  danger? 

Allen:  No,  1  don't  ever  recall  that  we  felt  any  danger. 

Crawford:  And  you  must  have  liked  to  fly. 

Allen:     Yes.   The  first  time,  we  went  to  Australia  by  ship,  and  came 

back  by  plane,  '45.   The  second  time,  we  went  by  plane,  and  came 
back  by  ship.   We  were  to  come  on  the  Aorangi. 

Crawford:   That  must  be  a  Maori  word. 

Allen:     Yes.   And  Todd  Duncan  was  asked  to  come  back  early  to  do  Lost  in 
the  Stars.   He  got  the  book  Cry  the  Beloved  Country,  read  it, 
liked  it.   So  he  canceled  a  concert  in  Perth,  and  we  never  got 
to  western  Australia.   He  came  ahead,  while  his  wife  and  I,  she 
didn't  like  to  fly  anyhow,  and  so  we  came  on  this  Aorangi. 
Sydney,  Auckland,  Honolulu,  where  there  was  a  strike  and  we 
couldn't  go  in,  Vancouver.   I  think  it  was  twenty-three  days, 
and  I  loved  it. 

I  went  on  back  to  Fisk  University,  the  first  black 
president,  Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  invited  me  to  come  back  to  Fisk. 
That  was  in  '51,  '50,  '51.   He  wanted  me  to  stay,  but  I  promised 
to  go  back  to  Todd,  so  I  only  stayed  the  one  year. 


Touring  and  Segregation 


Crawford:   When  you  were  touring  abroad,  did  you  find  discrimination  in 
Australia  or  in  South  America? 

Allen:     No.   In  Caracas,  we  stayed  at  the  Hollywood  Hotel.   The 

committee  met  us  and  took  us  there,  and  told  us,  I  think,  that 
another  hotel  had  refused  us,  and  the  government  fined  that 
hotel  and  said  they  must  never  discriminate  again. 

There  was  one  place,  Colorado  Springs,  where  we  were  met  and  the 
committee  said,  "Mr.  Duncan,  you're  going  to  stay  here,  and  Mr. 
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Allen,  you're  going  to  stay  there."   Todd  said,  "We'll  have  mail 
at  the  hotel."   He  said,  "We  picked  that  up,"  so  we  knew  the 
hotel  had  refused  us. 

In  Colorado. 

In  Colorado  Springs. 

Did  you  find  that  tiring  when  you  were  on  tour,  to  fly  in  and-- 

No,  I  enjoyed  it.   Then  we  had  two  programs  under  our  belt,  and 
we  would  do  one  or  the  other.   For  instance,  if  we'd  come  the 
next  season  to  a  town  near  another  town,  so  we  did  another 
program.   But  we  usually  had  two  programs  ready. 


Who  else  did  you  work  with  in  those  ten  years,  'A3  to  '53? 
it  fairly  exclusively  with  Todd  Duncan? 


Was 


When  I  toured  with  him  '43  to  '53,  I  toured  with  him  all  the 
time.   It  wasn't  until  I  left  him  in  '53  and  came  out  to 
California,  that  artists  who  knew  about  me  and  would  come  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  without  accompanists  would  engage  me.   I  was 
engaged  first  by  Adele  Addison  and  Lawrence  Winters.   I  remember 
they  were  the  first  couple  I  toured  with.   And  then  Betty  Allen. 
Who  else?   George  Shirley,  tenor. 

Wonderful  singer. 

Costie  Bohannon  was  a  white  baritone.   And  then  there  was  this 
John  McCollum  [spells].   He  was  a  baritone.   I  had  heard  him 
when  I  came  out  here  the  first  year,  and  a  quartet  sang  the  Bach 
Christmas  Oratorio  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony,  and  Leontyne 
Price  was  the  soprano.   Leontyne  came  out,  no  book,  anything. 
The  other  three  had  the  books.   So  the  contralto  complained,  she 
said,  "You  embarrassed  the  rest  of  us  by  not  having  your  music," 
because  at  this  time,  they  always  had  the  music. 

So  the  next  performance,  Leontyne  came  out,  and  she  had  it. 
Upside  down! 
In  other  words,  saying,  "Okay,  I  have  it." 

Then  McCollum  later  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  my  friend  Tirzah  Mailkoff  who  had  founded  the  Junior  Bach 
Festival  and  then  had  gone  back  to  Michigan  to  teach,  he  told 
her  that  he  was  giving—he  was  a  native  of  California—he  was 
giving  three  concerts  out  there,  and  he  said,  "I  need  an 
accompanist."  Tirzah  said,  "My  friend,  William  Allen,"  so  he 
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engaged  me.   When  he  came  out,  we  did  three  concerts  in  the 
middle  of  California. 

Just  classical? 
Yes. 


A  Family  Album  and  a  Family  Cookbook 


Crawford : 


Allen: 


We're  taking  a  break  and  looking  at  a  family  album, 
again  so  we  don't  lose  it. 


Say  the  name 


Crawford: 
Allen: 

Crawford: 
Allen: 


Darden,  [spells].   And  my  aunt  married  Dr.  James  Darden.   Then 
there  was  a  Dr.  John  Darden  in  Alabama,  and  a  Dr.  Walter  Darden 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey.   So  these  daughters  of  Walter  Darden 
traveled  all  through  the  country  and  compiled  this  cookbook, 
Spoonbread  and  Strawberry  Wine. 

And  this  is  the  copy  they  gave  to  Aunt  Lillian.   "To  Aunt 
Lillian:   we  deeply  appreciate  the  time,  energy,  and  support 
that  you  gave  us  during  the  preparation  of  this  book.   Thank  you 
so  much  for  sharing  your  story  and  the  Allen  story  with  us. 
Love,  Norma  Jean  and  Carol."   Here  is  [an  invitation:] 
"Doubleday  and  Company  requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
a  reception  in  honor  of  Norma  Jean  Darden  and  Carol  Darden  on 
the  publication  of  Spoonbread  and  Strawberry  Wine,  Thursday, 
November  16--"  see  here  again,  dates  are  left  out.   Well,  it  had 
to  be-- 

Let's  see  the  publication  date.   [looking  through  book] 
Publication  date  1978,  it  looks  like. 

1978.   And  when  they  went  to  Aunt  Lil,  Aunt  Lil  said,  "Oh,  dear, 
I  don't  cook  any  more." 

What  a  beauty! 

Oh,  yes,  she  was.   She  said,  "I'll  give  you  my  recipes  for 
natural  beauty  preparation.   Cucumber,  watermelon,  tomato. 
Tomato  juice  is  great  for  oily  skin.   Potato,  peel  and  grate  a 
little  white  potato,  place  under  the  eyes,  good  for  relieving 
swollen  bags  and  dark  circles.   Egg,  egg  whites,  beat  and  apply 
to  face,  work  as  a  tightening  mask  to  draw  up  wrinkles. 
Peaches,  cream,  and  honey. 

Aunt  Lil  takes  this  one  literally.   Whip  up  a  little  heavy 
cream,  mash  one-half  peach,  and  mix  with  one  tablespoon  full  of 
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honey.  Apply  to  face  and  leave  on  for  fifteen  minutes.  Enjoy 
licking  your  lips.  Store  in  refrigerator,  remainder  will  last 
for  two  weeks . " 

Crawford:   Sounds  delicious,  doesn't  it? 

Allen:      "Violet  vanishing  cream,  a  homemade  perfume."   Now,  here  is  the 
Allen  family.   There  is  Uncle  Louis,  who  came  out  to  Portland 
and  assisted  my  father  in  the  hotel  business.   That  was  Nell, 
the  mother  of  three.   Charles  and  the  twins,  Robert  and  Allen- - 
all  went  to  Harvard  (except  Allen),  in  law,  medicine,  and 
dentistry.   There  is  my  father.   And  you  notice  —  there '  s  Sadie, 
I  never  knew  her.   Henry,  grandmother,  grandfather—Grandmother 
Sarah,  Grandfather  Charles.   Robert.   Edward,  Clarence,  and  Aunt 
Lil.   She  was  really  named  Lizzy,  but  she  hated  it,  and  she 
changed  it  to  Lillian. 

Crawford:   She  was  a  girl  of  her  own  mind. 

Allen:     That's  Norraa  Jean.   And  there  was  the  invitation  to  the  party. 
You  know,  these  girls  went  all  over  the  country.   They  appeared 
on  TV  shows  relative  to  this  book. 


Crawford:   And  these  would  be  all  family  recipes. 

Allen:     They're  all  recipes  that  they  gathered  from  the  family.   They 
wrote,  "We  are  two  sisters  who  love  to  cook,  especially 
together.   During  a  small  party  we  were  giving,  the  conversation 
drifted  to  talk  of  ethnic  heritage.   We  mentioned  that  we  were 
definitely  homegrown,  since  our  grandfather,  Papa  Darden,  had 
been  a  slave,  and  a  great-grandmother,  whom  we  knew  nothing 
about,  had  been  a  Cherokee,  a  Native  American.   A  guest 
offhandedly  remarked  that  we  must  have  a  lot  of  oldtime  recipes. 
It  seemed  a  strange  statement  at  the  time,  for  we  had  never 
viewed  our  genealogy  in  precisely  that  way.   However,  some  place 
deep  down  in  our  imagination,  a  chord  had  been  struck." 

Crawford:   And  that's  the  genesis  of  the  book. 

Allen:     Yes.   Here  they  give  the  genealogy.   Charles  Darden  and  Diana 
Sampson.   Now,  you  know  a  sad  thing  about  the  girls'  family. 
Their  father,  Walter  Darden,  was  married  to  Mamie  Jean  Sampson. 
He  had  a  good  practice  in  Newark,  and  they  had  a  lovely  home. 
The  mother  took  the  girls  to  school,  and  when  they  came  home 
after  school,  they  couldn't  find  their  mother.   The  father  came 
in.   She  didn't  show  up.   The  next  morning,  they  found  her 
murdered  in  the  rose  garden.   It  was  never  discovered  what 
happened. 

Crawford:   Well,  did  you  keep  in  touch  with  cousins  and-- 
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Allen:     Oh,  yes. 

Crawford:   You  were  very  family-minded. 
Allen:     Yes. 

Crawford:   Well,  let's  talk  about  the  early  fifties  when  you  came  to  San 
Francisco. 

Allen:     Yes,  '53. 

Crawford:   Did  Todd  Duncan  stop  performing  on  tour? 

Allen:     No,  he  performed  for  a  few  more  years.   I  got  tired  of  living  in 
a  suitcase.   He  was  surprised  when  I  said  I  was  going  West.   In 
fact,  he  gave  a  concert  here,  a  joint  concert  with  Georgia 
Lassiter  at  Herbst  Theater,  and  I  went  to  the  concert.   In  the 
first  piece,  the  accompanist  made  a  little  mistake.   When  I  went 
back,  Todd  said,  "He  was  so  nervous  because  you  were  in  the 
audience."   I  said,  "Well,  I  wouldn't  have  come  if  I  had  thought 
I  was  going  to  upset  him." 

Crawford:   Who  was  that,  who  was  the  accompanist? 

Allen:      I  can't  think  of  his  name.   When  they  gave  Todd  a  seventy- fifth 
birthday  party,  I  flew  out,  I  surprised  him.   My  successor  was 
there,  and  I  met  him  then.   Some  of  the  people  from  Columbia 
came  down.   It  was  quite  a  party. 

Crawford:   Where  was  the  party? 

Allen:     It  was  in  Washington,  I  forget  where. 

Crawford:   So  you  decided  to  move  to  California  because  your  sister  was 
here. 

Allen:     My  sister  and  her  husband  lived  here.   We  never  did  a  concert  in 
San  Francisco,  but  I  always  wanted  to  live  there.   So  I  did. 


William  Duncan  Allen 
(left),  grandfather  Allen, 
brother  Charles  Robert 
Allen,  unknown,  1920s. 


William  Duncan 
Allen,  landlord, 
and  Mr .  and  Mrs . 
Egon  Petri  at 
"Wantule"  in 
Poland,  1937. 


Photographs  courtesy  William  Duncan  Allen 


William  Duncan  Allen  at  home  in  New  York  City,  1930s. 

Photograph  courtesy  William  Duncan  Allen 


William  Duncan  Allen  and  Todd  Duncan  on  tour  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  1947 

Photograph  courtesy  William  Duncan  Allen 
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V    THE  FIFTIES:   COMING  TO  CALIFORNIA 
[Interview  3:   June  8,  1995 ]« 

Settling  in  San  Francisco  and  Touring  the  Coast 


Crawford:   We  have  more  or  less  followed  you  to  San  Francisco,  where  you 
set  up  your  studio  and  began  a  long  list  of  associations. 

Allen:      Yes. 

Crawford:   Could  you  elaborate  on  the  reasons  you  wanted  to  live  in  San 
Francisco? 

Allen:      I  always  wanted  to  —  it's  strange.   We  didn't  do  a  concert  in  San 
Francisco.   We  did  concerts  in  northern  California,  southern 
California,  and  around,  but  never  in  San  Francisco  when  I  was 
traveling  with  Todd  Duncan.   When  I  left  him  in  '43,  our  last 
concert  was  in  Pennsylvania  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  I  was 
staying  with  good  friends  of  mine,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Goens.  I 
had  played  for  their  wedding  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.   He  was  a 
very  successful  doctor,  and  eventually  they  built  a  beautiful 
home  in  the  suburb  of  Wilmington.   I  used  to  stop  over  there 
when  I  was  free  from  touring  with  Todd  Duncan  and  stay  a  few 
days . 

Then,  when  I  decided  I  was  tired  of  living  in  a  suitcase,  I 
told  Todd  Duncan  that  I  was  going  to  leave.   He  was  surprised, 
but  I  had  always  wanted  to  live  in  San  Francisco.   So  I  came. 
First,  I  stayed  with  my  sister  and  her  husband  in  Berkeley.   I 
had  good  friends,  Dr.  Carlton  Goodlett,  who  was  the  editor  of 
the  Sun-Reporter,  and  his  wife,  Willette,  and  they  had  lived 
with  me  in  Nashville  at  a  home  I  occupied  on  the  campus  my  last 
year.   They  married.   She  was  a  teacher  of  physical  education  at 
Tennessee  State  College.   So  they  married,  and  they  lived 
briefly  with  me  before  I  left. 
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So  when  I  came  out  to  San  Francisco,  I  naturally  got  in 
touch  with  them.   He  said,  "Come  on  over  and  stay  with  us  a 
while,  and  maybe  Willette  can  find  you  some  place  to  live."   And 
every  week,  I  would  hunt,  I  would  go  with  her  and  try  to  find  an 
apartment.   One  Saturday,  I  had  come  over.   We  looked  in  many 
neighborhoods  of  San  Francisco  for  a  satisfactory  apartment.   I 
went  back  to  my  sister's.   I  had  no  sooner  got  back  here  and  she 
called,  she  said,  "Bill,  come  over  immediately,  I  think  1  have 
found  for  you  the  place." 

Crawford:   This  was  Mrs.  Goodlett? 

Allen:     Mrs.  Goodlett.   So  I  came  back,  and  we  went  to  this  apartment 
over  the  drug  store  at  the  corner  of  Presidio  and  Sacramento. 
There  was  a  young  couple  that  had  been  living  there,  and  they 
were  going  to  move,  I  think  it  was  to  Montana,  where  neither  one 
of  them  had  been.   They  wanted  to  leave  and  leave  their 
furniture;  they  were  going  to  sell  the  furniture  that  they  had 
for  $500. 

And  I  think  the  rent  was  fifty  dollars  a  month.   So  I  got 
it  immediately,  and  I  stayed  there  for,  oh,  I  guess  ten,  fifteen 
years.   Then  other  interests  bought  over  the  building,  and  the 
rent  raised.   So  finally,  some  friends  of  mine  said,  "Why  don't 
you  come  over?   We're  remodeling  a  house  on  upper  Market 
Street."   It  was  a  couple  blocks  above  the  hospital  there  on 
Castro,  where  Castro  goes  up  and  changes  its  name.   I  lived 
there  for  two  years. 

Crawford:   I  read  that  you  bought  a  Steinway  for  $1,000  in  the  '30s,  and 
moved  it  to  San  Francisco.   What  did  you  find  musically  in  San 
Francisco  in  1953? 

Allen:     You  see,  many  artists  who  had  known  that  I  had  traveled  with 

Todd  Duncan  for  many  years,  when  they  found  I  was  living  in  San 
Francisco  and  they  needed  an  accompanist  for  their  concerts  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  they  would  engage  me.   I  remember  the  first 
couple  were  a  soprano,  Adele  Addison,  and  Lawrence  Winters. 
Now,  Lawrence  Winters  had  been  a  pupil  of  Todd  Duncan.   In  fact, 
he  succeeded  him  in  Porgy  and  Bess.   He  graduated  from  Dunbar 
High  School.   That  was  when  there  were  segregated  schools  there, 
and  Dunbar  and  Armstrong  were  the  two  high  schools  for  blacks. 

Crawford:   Where? 

Allen:     In  Washington.   There  was  a  lady  who  taught  music,  Mary  Europe. 
If  you  look  up  in  history,  her  brother,  James  Europe,  was  a  very 
famous  bandmaster.   She  fostered  Lawrence  Winters.   When  he  went 
on  to  sing,  he  took  lessons  from  Todd  Duncan. 
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Crawford: 
Allen: 


So  he  and  Adele  Addison  were  the  first  couple  that  I 
accompanied  on  the  coast.   We  did  concerts  from,  oh,  north  of 
Seattle  on  down  to  southern  California.   I  remember  one  place  in 
Washington  we  were  staying  in  a  hotel  or  motel,  just  two 
stories.   After  the  concert,  they  entertained  us,  and  we  came 
home.   We  went  to  the  second  floor,  where  each  of  us  had  a  room. 
Adele  had  her  room,  1  had  mine,  Larry  had  his.   We  stopped  to 
wait  for  Adele  to  go  into  her  room.   She  had  a  bag  with  her  keys 
and  —  like  a  woman  has,  junk.   [laughs]   She  couldn't  find  her 
key,  and  he  took  and  he  threw  everything  down.   "There,  Adele, 
there's  your  key.   Good  night."   [laughter] 

What  a  memory  you  have.   So  you  kept  pretty  busy  accompanying? 

Oh,  yes.   Then  I  accompanied  Betty  Allen,  a  mezzo  soprano  down 
the  coast. 


Crawford:   No  relationship? 

Allen:     No,  and  when  we  would  go  out,  she'd  say,  "I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  my  accompanist.   He's  not  my  brother,  he's  not  my 
husband,  he's  not  my  cousin.   We're  in  no  ways  related.   We  just 
happen  to  have  the  same  name."   She  would  do  that  at  every 
concert. 

Then  I  accompanied  George  Shirley,  who  was  the  first  black 
tenor  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Crawford:   He  started  around  1961,  didn't  he? 

Allen:     I  think  so.   And  he  for  years  he  sang  there—he  quit  the  Met 
because  they  were  using  him  only  as  a  substitute  for  other 
tenors  who  were  sick,  so  he  quit  the  Met.   But  he  still  went  to 
Europe,  to  Holland  and  Germany  for  many  years.   I  accompanied 
him  over  in  Marin  County  at  that—what 's  the  school  over  there? 

Crawford:   Dominican? 

Allen:     Dominican,  yes.   It  was  a  summer  outdoors  concert,  and  I 

accompanied  William  Warfield  there  once  too.   But  then  Shirley 
had  an  engagement  in  Hawaii  in  the  Big  Island.   We  went  over 
there  for  the  one  concert,  and  then  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  if 
you're  not  in  a  hurry,  let's  stop  by  my  friends  in  Kauai."  We 
went  to  see  them.   I  had  known  them  for  years,  visited  them.   We 
went  there  and  stayed  a  few  days  before  we  returned. 
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Remembering  Leontyne  Price  and  Paul  Robeson 


Crawford : 


Allen: 


Crawford: 

Allen: 
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Allen: 


Then  I  think  I  told  you  that  when  I  was  the  Minister  of  Music  at 
South  Berkeley  Church,  I  would  get  my  artist  friends  to  sing 
there  at  Sunday  morning  service.   Leontyne  Price  sang  twice. 
The  last  time  was  Easter  Sunday,  1970,  I  think. 


Would  you  talk  about  how  you  met  Leontyne  Price? 
accompanied  her  on  one  occasion. 


1  know  you 


On  one  occasion,  1958.   I  asked  her  if  she  would  do  a  concert 
for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus,  and  she 
consented.   It  was  a  salon  concert,  it  was  up  on  Divisadero  in  a 
beautiful  home,  and  it  seems  to  me  like  the  owner  was  in  city 
politics  somehow.   So  she  did  this  recital,  and  I  accompanied 
her.   The  San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus  were  all  there,  with  Madi 
Bacon.   She  said  to  them,  "I  understand  that--"  this  was  an 
encore  "--I  understand  that  you  young  boys  sing  'Jesus  Walk  This 
Lonely  Garden."1  They  said,  "Yes."  She  said,  "Well,  I'm  going 
to  sing  it  as  an  encore,  and  I  wish  you  would  join  me."  And  of 
course,  they  were  very  proud. 

There  was  one  young  man  who  I  became  friendly  with   in 
summer  camp,  and  he  finally  went  over  to  Europe.   He  was 
studying  to  be  a  hotel  manager.   He  was  in  Paris,  and  he  went 
down  to  Italy  for  some  reason  or  other.   He  came  back  to  Paris 
and  saw  Leontyne  Price  was  giving  a  concert,  tickets  all  sold 
out,  couldn't  find  one. 

So  he  went  back  to  the  stage  entrance,  and  when  her 
limousine  came  up,  she  got  out.   "Miss  Price,  I  was  in  the  San 
Francisco  Boys  Chorus,  and  William  Allen  was  a  friend  of  mine." 
She  said  to  Hubert  Dilworth  [her  manager],  "Hubert,  take  care  of 
the  boy."   He  said,  "I  had  a  seat  in  the  seventh  row." 

She  cared  a  lot  about  promoting  young  musicians,  and 
particularly  black  musicians,  didn't  she? 

Yes,  she  did. 

Well,  about  that  same  year,  you  accompanied  Paul  Robeson,  I 
think. 

Fifty- seven- '58.   I  told  you  I  was  supposed  to  have  met  the 
Robesons  when  I  went  to  Europe  in  '35,  and  I  had  a  letter  of 
introduction.   I  didn't  meet  him  until  '57-'58,  when  Dr. 
Goodlett  called  me  up  and  said,  "Paul  Robeson  is  going  to  do  a 
half-dozen  concerts,  and  will  you  accompany  him?"  I  said,  "With 
great  pleasure."   So  that's  when  I  met  him. 
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Crawford: 
Allen: 


Crawford: 
Allen: 


Crawford: 
Allen: 


What  were  the  qualities  that  made  him  so  special? 

He  had  an  unusual  voice.   It  wasn't  particularly  trained,  but  he 
had  an  unusual-- just  like  Leontyne  Price's  voice  is  distinctive, 
you  know  it  the  minute  you  hear  it.   Well,  the  same  way  with 
him.   The  minute  you  heard  his  voice,  you  knew  it  was  Paul 
Robeson.   So  of  course,  I  said  I'd  accompany  him  with  great 
pleasure.   We  did  concerts  at  the  Third  Baptist  Church,  San 
Francisco,  and  then  two  churches  in  Oakland,  and  in  San  Jose, 
and  Sacramento. 

What  did  he  program? 

He  did  folk  songs  of  many  nations.   You  know  he  was  a  great 
champion  of  the  coal  miners  in  Wales.   So  he  did  folk  songs  of 
people  of  many  nations.   He  sang  in  many  languages.   So  that  his 
program  was  unusual  in  that  way. 

What  was  he  like  personally? 

A  wonderful  person,  wonderful  person.   And  I  don't  know  whether 
I  told  you  that  Todd  Duncan  toured  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
'45- '47  and  had  a  great  success,  but  they  would  always  ask  me 
backstage,  "When  are  we  going  to  hear  Paul  Robeson?"   Well,  his 
passport  had  been  taken  away. 

Because  of  his  supposed  communist  affiliation? 

Yes.   And  he  said  he  was  never  a  card-carrying  communist,  but  he 
believed  in  many  of  their  ideas.   So  the  reason  I  accompanied 
him  in  '57- '58  was  that  his  accompanist,  Lawrence  Brown,  was 
ill.   So  then  the  Supreme  Court,  I  guess,  made  the  government 
give  him  his  passport  back,  and  he  immediately  made  arrangements 
to  go  to  Australia.   I  said  I'd  love  to  go  with  him,  but 
Lawrence  Brown  got  well.   [laughs] 

So  he  accompanied  him. 

Yes. 

That  must  have  been  one  of  his  last  tours,  '57  and  "58,  was  it? 

Yes.   His  voice  was  so  distinctive,  so  low,  and  he  spoke  low.   I 
remember  once  he  went  to  the  opera  house  to  hear  Leontyne  Price, 
and  he  stood  in  the  back,  because  he  didn't  want  to  embarrass 
her  in  any  way.   He  stood  in  the  back,  or  he  finally  got  a  seat 
in  the  back.   At  the  San  Francisco  Opera  House. 


Crawford:   He  never  sang  at  the  Met? 


Crawford: 
Allen: 
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Allen:     Never  sang.   Of  course,  the  thing  is,  people  ask  why  didn't  he 

do  Otellol   Well,  Otello  is  a  tenor  role,  he  couldn't  do  it.   He 
could  only  do  it  as  a  play.   But  the  Met  was  integrated  by 
Marian  Anderson.   She  was  past  her  prime. 

Crawford:   Jackie  Robinson  had  been  the  first  major  league  ball  player  in 
1945,  so  things  were  opening  somewhat? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes,  right.   They  had  black  baseball  teams  that  played 

themselves,  you  know,  and  great  players.   But  baseball,  like 
everything  else,  was  slow  in  integrating.   Jackie  Robinson  was 
the  first. 

Crawford:   You  said  New  York  City  Opera  engaged  Todd  Duncan  before  the  Met? 
Allen:     Yes,  he  was  known  to  be  the  first  black  to  sing  in  white  roles. 

Crawford:   What  were  his  roles,  do  you  remember?   What  were  some  of  the 
first  roles? 

Allen:     He  did  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  with  Camilla  Williams.   Do  you 

know,  I  remember  waiting  in  that  55th  Street  Theater  where  they 
first  did  the  New  York  City  Opera. 

Crawford:   The  Met  isn't  always  first--!  remember  that  Leontyne  Price  made 
her  debut  here  before  she  went  to  the  Met,  three  or  four  years 
later  on. 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   Every  opera  she  did  here,  and  she  always  sent  my 

sister  and  her  husband  and  myself  complimentary  tickets.   She 
sent  me  every  album  that  she  did.   I  had  at  least  two  dozen 
albums,  and  all  the  soprano  aria  volumes.   I  sent  them  all  to 
the  Center  for  Black  Music  Research  in  Chicago. 

Crawford:   What  were  the  special  qualities  of  Leontyne  Price's  voice? 

Allen:     You  turn  on  a  record,  and  it's  distinctive.   You  hear  other 

sopranos,  and  you  don't  recognize  who  they  are.   But  when  you 
hear  Leontyne  Price,  there's  a  distinctive  quality  in  her  voice 
that  is  individual. 

Crawford:   Have  you  stayed  in  touch  with  her? 

Allen:     Yes.   My  sister,  since  she's  been  a  widow,  and  I  get  Christmas 
cards  from  her  always .   You  know  the  book  she  wrote  about  Aida . 
She  sent  us  that.   Once--no,  really  twice--!  had  dinner  at  her 
home  on  9  Van  Dam  Street  [in  New  York  City].   I'll  never  forget, 
I  don't  know  whether  I've  told  you  this.   But  her  former 
husband,  William  Warfield,  had  lived  in  a  hotel  where  my  sister 
and  her  husband  had  their  honeymoon--!  think  it  was  '41.   I  was 


Crawford: 
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Crawford: 
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in  New  York.   We  gave  a  party  for  her  and  her  husband  at  the 
apartment  house  I  lived  in  in  the  Village.   William  Warfield  was 
there,  and  many  of  my  New  York  friends  and  so  forth. 

Then  later  he  had  moved  to  9  Van  Dam,  but  after  they 
separated,  he  left  and  left  her  the  house.   Lula,  who  had  been 
his  housekeeper  in  his  apartment  at  the  hotel,  Lula  stayed  with 
Miss  Price  through  the  years.   Once  when  Warfield  was  out  in  San 
Francisco  and  I  was  to  accompany  him  in  a  concert,  we  were  in  my 
apartment  in  San  Francisco.   I  had  a  wall  phone  in  the  kitchen. 
The  phone  rang,  and  it  was  Hubert  Dilworth.   He  said,  "Bill, 
we're  trying  to  find  Warfield."   I  said,  "He's  right  here." 

I  heard  him  say,  "Leontyne,  he's  in  Bill's  apartment."   So 
he  took  the  phone,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  tears  coming  out 
of  his  eyes.   He  said,  "Well,  I'll  be  home  Wednesday."   Leontyne 
Price  had  come  home,  and  she  never  took  a  key,  [because]  Lula 
always  stayed  up  when  she  was  out.   There  was  no  answer. 
Finally  the  police  broke  in  and  they  found  Lula  on  the 
downstairs  floor,  dead.   She  had  a  heart  attack,  I  guess. 

So  then  Warfield  said,  "I'll  be  home,  I'll  be  back  in  New 
York  Wednesday,  I'll  get  in  touch  with  you  immediately."   But 
Leontyne  Price  used  to  have  Lula  come  out  here  to  San  Francisco 
and  hear  her  at  the  opera,  along  with  her  parents  when  they  were 
living. 

She  is  a  great  lady. 
Oh,  yes. 

I  interviewed  her  for  the  Adler  history,  because  she  was  really 
part  of  San  Francisco  Opera.   And  she  is  not  performing  now  so 
much,  is  she?   She  hasn't  sung  opera  for  a  long  time. 

Oh,  no.   The  last  performance  we  heard  was  at  Stanford 
University.   A  group  of  us  went  down  there.   Her  accompanist  of 
many  years  passed  away.   David  Garvey. 

ti 

James  Levine  from  the  Met  accompanied  her  to  the  concert. 

She  did  a  lot  for  African  American  artists  generally,  didn't 
she? 

Yes.   She  said,  "I  was  inspired  by  Marian  Anderson,  and  I  want 
to  pass  the  mantle  on." 
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A  New  Generation  of  Black  Artists 


Crawford:   Let  us  pursue  this  a  little  bit,  this  upcoming  generation  of 
black  artists.   Kathleen  Battle,  for  instance,  Harolyn 
Blackwell-- 

Allen:     Yes,  the  temperamental  Kathleen  Battle. 

Crawford:   Are  they  finding  it  much  easier?   They  don't  have  to  go  to 
Europe  to  make  careers  and  so  on? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   When  I  get  Opera  News  and  hear  the  Saturday  morning 
broadcasts,  I  don't  know  who  the  black  ones  are  unless  I  know 
personally,  because  it's  never  mentioned.   But  there  are  several 
who  appear.   Reri  Grist  [is  one],   I  hear  from  her.   She  lives 
in  Berlin  now,  and  she  commutes  to  Munich.   She  teaches  in  both 
Berlin  and  Munich. 

Crawford:   How  about  instrumentalists? 

Allen:      I  think  black  singers  were  recognized  first,  because  the 

spirituals  attracted  people.   But  finally  Andre  Watts  made  it, 
and  now  there  are  others.   There's  this  young  one  that  played 
here,  a  nineteen-year-old  pianist  that  played  in  Herbst. 

Crawford:   There  are  many  fine  African  American  conductors,  aren't  they? 
Allen:     Oh,  there  are  more  and  more  conductors  now. 
Crawford:   Do  you  know  Henry  Lewis? 

Allen:     Yes,  Henry  Lewis  was  one  of  the  first.   I  remember  meeting  him 
and  Marilyn  Home  when  they  were  married,  staying  with  friends 
of  mine.   The  last  time  she  sang  here,  I  went  with  Madi  Bacon. 
Madi  Bacon  went  backstage,  and  she  was  introducing.   Marilyn 
Home  said,  "Oh,  I  know  William  Allen  very  well.   How  are  you?" 

Then  there  is  Denis  De  Coteau.   In  San  Francisco.   I  saw  one  of 
his  daughters  recently,  and  she  told  me  he  was  getting  along 
pretty  well.   He  has  been  very  ill.   He  has  three  daughters,  and 
they  are  all  geniuses.   Not  in  music. 


Thoughts  about  Black  Music  Critics  and  Composers 


Crawford:   We  haven't  talked  very  much  about  critics.   You  have  been  a 

critic  for  many  years.   But  are  there  very  many  black  critics? 
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Allen:     No.   There  have  been  very  few  on  the  daily  papers.   There  was 

one  in  Detroit  for  a  while,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  in  the  daily 
papers  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco.   I  wrote  a  column  for  the 
Sun-Reporter,  and  then  also  for  the  Post. 

Crawford:   Is  the  Post  a  black  newspaper? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   It's  owned  by  Tom  Berkley. 

Crawford:   I  know  Janos  Gereben  writes  for  the  Post  about  music. 

Allen:     He's  not  black.   But  I  wrote  for  them  ten  years,  and  I  wrote  for 
the  Sun-Reporter  for  ten  years. 

Crawford:   Did  you  start  doing  that  when  you  first  came? 

Allen:     Yes,  when  I  first  came,  I  called  the  Goodletts  up,  and  Carlton 
was  publisher,  editor,  and  owner,  he  said,  "Well,  you  might  as 
well  write  a  music  column."   So  I  did,  for  ten  years.   He  paid 
me  five  dollars  a  week.   That  wasn't  gasoline  money.   He  said, 
"Someday  I'll  be  able  to  pay  you  what  you're  worth."   Well, 
Berkley  offered  me  $100  a  month.   So  I  went  over  to  the  Oakland 
Post.   Goodlett  became  a  millionaire. 

Crawford:   What  was  the  Oakland  Post  like? 

Allen:  It  was  better  than  it  is  today.  Both  the  Sun-Reporter  and  the 
Post  send  me  their  papers.  The  woman  who  writes  for  the  music 
column,  Eleanor  Olman,  is  white,  for  the  Sun-Reporter.  I  send 
her  things  that  she  may  not  know  of. 

Crawford:   What  did  you  write? 

Allen:     I  gave  a  music  calendar  every  week,  with  an  emphasis  on  black 

performers.   I  interviewed  visiting  black  artists  and  commented 
on  concerts.   A  weekly  is  different  than  a  daily. 

Crawford:   I  would  like  to  put  some  of  your  columns  in  the  history. 

Allen:     I  think  I  brought  you  a  column  that  I  wrote  about  William  Grant 
Still.   I'm  going  to  play  a  program  [from  his]  Spirituals  and 
Art  Songs . 

Crawford:   This  is  for  Still's  hundredth  anniversary? 

Allen:  Yes.  William  Grant  Still  was  born  May  11,  1895.  His  daughter 
will  be  up  lecturing  and  giving  slides  about  her  father. 

Crawford:  That  brings  up  something  interesting,  and  that  is  the  question 
of  performance  of  black  composers.  Is  it  enough? 
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Allen:     Well,  now,  I  have  performed  not  only  William  Grant  Still,  but 
Howard  Swanson,  and  Ulysses  Kay,  who  passed  away  recently,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  I  heard. 

Crawford:   I  believe  the  New  York  Philharmonic  commissioned  a  work  from 
Swanson? 

Allen:     Yes,  it  was  a  concerto  for  orchestra,  I  think.   They 

commissioned  it.   And  I  used  to  play  his  Cuckoo  for  piano,  which 

is  a  delightful  piece.   And  when  I  came  out  here,  I  played  his 

Sonata.   It  was  very  difficult.   I  played  it  in  the  first 

concert  I  gave  in  San  Francisco.   George  Walker  has  been 

commissioned  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  as  well.  Then  what 
other  black  composers? 

Crawford:   Well,  there's  Oily  Wilson. 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   But  his  music  is  far  too  difficult  [laughing] --of 

course,  the  one  who  championed  his  music  was  Hinderas,  Natalie 
Hinderas.   She  championed  Oily  Wilson's  music,  and  she  did  the 
one  for  orchestra  and  tape,  and  I  have  the  score  of  that.   She 
was  a  wonderful  pianist.   Unfortunately  passed  away  a  few  years 
ago.   She  substituted  at  the  last  minute  with  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  playing  a  concerto  by  a  South  American  composer. 

Crawford:   Are  there  major  works  that  you  think  should  be  being  performed 
more  than  they  are? 

Allen:     No.   There  really  aren't.   There  was  a  work  by  Averil  Coleridge 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor,  but  I  don't  think 
that's  ever  been  done.   She  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  piece--!  don't 
know  whether  there  was  one  movement  or  what ,  and  I  gave  it  to 
the  San  Francisco  Library. 

Crawford:   We  didn't  talk  about  Joplin,  of  course,  who  had  a  major  revival. 
Allen:     Oh,  yes,  Scott  Joplin. 

Crawford:   His  opera  Treemonisha  has  been  done  here,  and  I  think  New  York 
City  Opera  did  it. 

Allen:     Oh,  yes,  it  was  done  at  New  York  City.   And  it's  been  done  in 
Atlanta.   I  remember  that  a  lady  violinist  whom  I  used  to 
accompany  in  San  Francisco,  she  gave  me  the  volume.   I  recall  as 
a  child--!  don't  recall  my  mother  playing  it,  but  evidently 
somebody  gave  her  the  "Maple  Leaf  Rag,"  because  she  was  a 
Canadian.   So  when  I  went  to  Talladega  College  in  '80- '82,  I 
learned  "A  Breeze  from  Alabama."  I  used  to  play  that,  and  I 
play  it  once  in  a  while  now. 


Crawford: 
Allen: 
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But  you  never  played  much  ragtime  other  than  that? 

No. 


Teaching  and  Reviewing  Music  in  San  Francisco 


Crawford:  Let's  see  where  we  are.  Let's  talk  about  your  establishing  your 
studio  here.  It  doesn't  sound  to  me  as  if  you  had  a  lot  of  time 
to  teach,  really,  when  you  first  came. 

Allen:     No,  I  didn't,  but  I  had  a  few  pupils  in  my  studio  in  San 

Francisco.   Then  I  used  to  teach  in  my  sister's  home.   One  of 
them  who  is  very  prominent  today,  her  name  was  Margaret  Hughes. 
Her  mother  used  to  drive  her  up  from  Gustine  two  or  three  times 
a  month. 

Crawford:   Where  is  Gustine? 

Allen:     Gustine,  California.   It's  about  100  miles  south  of  San 

Francisco.   You  look  on  the  map,  you'll  see  it.   Mrs.  Hughes  was 
a  music  teacher  and  a  member  of  the  Music  Teachers  Association 
of  California,  which  I  joined  soon  after  I  came  out  here.   So 
she  used  to  bring  Margaret  up,  oh,  two  or  three  times  a  month  to 
Berkeley.   She  won  a  concerto  contest  down  in  Fresno,  and  she 
went  to  Northwestern.   I'll  never  forget,  she  called  me  and  said 
that  she  was  going  to  come  to  San  Francisco  to  get  married,  and 
asked  if  her  fiance--it  was  going  to  be  a  small  wedding  at  her 
uncle's  home  up  in  the  hills  in  San  Francisco,  would  it  be  all 
right  for  him  to  sing  at  his  own  wedding? 

I  said,  "Of  course."  She  said,  "Well,  suggest  something, 
not  the  orthodox  thing."   So  I  suggested  Schumann's  Devotion. 
He  sang  it,  and  it  was  an  upright  piano.   Then  she  came  down  and 
they  were  married.   I  remember  the  minister's  back  was  to  the 
view  of  the  bay  and  everything,  but  they  were  looking  right  over 
the  bay.   Unfortunately  now  they  have  divorced.   They  have  a 
daughter  who's,  oh,  twenty,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  back  at 
her  mother's  alma  mater,  Northwestern.   Her  mother  has  a 
doctorate  from  the  University  of  Washington.   She  does  a  lot  of 
playing  up  there,  both  solo  and  accompanying  and  chamber  music. 
We  keep  in  touch  all  the  time. 

Crawford:   How  many  students  did  you  take? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  had  about  a  dozen  or  more.   [laughs]   One  fellow  who  was 
one  of  my  first  pupils,  I  see  him  every  once  in  a  while,  Alex 
Bagwell.   He  says,  "Don't  forget,  I  was  your  first  student  in 
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San  Francisco."   But  then  it  became  inconvenient,  because  I  was 
traveling  with  these  artists,  and  having  to  cancel  or  postpone 
lessons,  it  just  was  too  inconvenient. 

Crawford:   Too  difficult.   Well,  when  we  turned  the  tape  over,  I  had  wanted 
to  ask  you  more  about  your  approach  to  writing  as  a  musician. 
Did  that  make  you  more  positive,  do  you  think? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  think  so,  yes. 

Crawford:   Because  you  know  what  it  takes. 

Allen:     Right,  right,  absolutely. 

Crawford:   What  did  you  cover  mostly?  And  how  many  assignments  did  you 
have  each  week? 

Allen:     Just  once. 

Crawford:   One  column  a  week.   And  that  would  involve  going  to  whatever  was 
happening  musically? 


Meeting  William  Grant  Still  and  Howard  Swanson 


Allen:     Oh,  yes.   I  have  a  column  to  show  you  or  give  you  when  I 
commented  on  William  Grant  Still's  visit  here. 

You  see,  how  I  got  introduced  to  him,  there  was  a  young  lady 
that  came  up  to  Portland  in  1924,  just  before  I  came  to  college. 
She  heard  me  play  and  she  said,  "When  I  go  back,  I  am  going  to 
send  you  the  music  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  ours."   It  was 
the  Three  Visions  by  William  Grant  Still.   Well,  I  learned  them, 
and  I'd  send  her  a  program,  she'd  give  it  to  the  Stills,  and  I'd 
get  a  note  from  him  thanking  me. 

This  continued  every  time  I'd  give  a  program.   She'd  give 
it  to  him,  I'd  get  a  thank-you  note.  When  I  went  to  Poland  in 
1939,  a  package  was  delivered  to  me,  and  it  was  a  copy  of  the 
manuscript  of  his  new  Suite  Seven  Traceries.   I  looked  through 
it,  and  here  number  four,  "Out  of  the  Silence,"  was  dedicated  to 
William  Allen.  I  thought  it  was  quite  the  nicest  piece.   Here 
again,  whenever  I  played  it,  he  would  send  me  a  thank-you  note. 

Then  in  1975,  I  went  down—he  had  written  his 
autobiography,  and  I  went  down  to  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  which  was  giving  him  an  honorary  doctorate.   He 
signed  my  book. 
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Crawford: 
Allen: 


Crawford: 
Allen: 

Crawford: 
Allen: 

Crawford: 
Allen: 


Had  you  met  him  by  then? 

Oh,  yes.   Then  after  he  passed,  his  wife  wrote  a  book,  and  she 
would  send  me  notes.   The  daughter,  Judith  Ann  Still  Headlee, 
too.   It's  very  sad,  I  think  I  told  you,  the  son,  Duncan  Alan 
Still,  married  white--his  mother  was  white  —  and  he  didn't  even 
come  to  his  father's  funeral. 

Why? 

He  was  passing  completely,  just  ignored  it.   Then  the  daughter, 
who  kept  up  with  her  father,  her  husband  I  think  drowned,  and 
she  has  four  children. 


When  did  he  die? 

He  passed  in—let's  see--'78. 
passed. 

Did  you  know  Swanson? 


Same  year  that  Howard  Swanson 


I  met  Swanson,  1  had  already  performed  his  music,  and  I  finally 
met  him  in  New  York  one  year  when  I  was  staying  there.   He  came 
and  we  met.   But  I  had  played  his  music  before  I  met  him.   He 
lived  a  long  time  in  France.   1  was  really  introduced  to  his 
music  by  Helen  Thigpen,  soprano,  who  sang  his  songs  at  a 
recital,  Town  Hall,  and  her  accompanist  was  David  Allen,  a  white 
accompanist.   When  she  came  out  here,  I  accompanied  her,  and 
they  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  related  to  David  Allen.   We  did  a 
concert  at  San  Francisco  State.   It  was  the  first  concert  at  the 
new  San  Francisco  State  out  in  the  sticks,  and  people  said, 
"They  will  never  come  out  here  to  concerts." 

Then  I  played  for  her  at  four  or  five  junior  colleges  in 
the  state,  and  later  went  down  to  Los  Angeles,  accompanied  her 
at  a  concert  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 
Later  she  passed.   She  had  been  in  the  Porgy  and  Bess  that  went 
to  Moscow.   She  did—what  role  did  she  play?   I  forget  what  role 
she  played.   But  she  married  over  there,  married  the  fellow  who 
was  doing  Crown.   But  the  marriage  didn't  last  very  long.   It 
was  written  up  in  Life.   The  marriage  took  place  in  an  American 
church  over  there.   She  was  a  fine  singer,  fine  singer. 


Crawford:   Yes,  I  know  her  name.   That's  an  interesting  story. 
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Associations  and  Activities;   The  National  Association  of  Negro 
Musicians 


Crawford:   You  toured  and  you  taught  some,  and  were  active  in  lots  of 
organizations. 

Allen:     Music  Teachers  Association  of  California,  I  was  president  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Chapter,  and  also  the  National  Association  of  Negro 
Musicians—Golden  Gate  Branch. 

Crawford:   Could  you  talk  about  NANM? 

Allen:     Well,  it  was  founded  in  Chicago  back  in  about  1913,  I  think. 
Many  prominent  musicians,  I  remember  Caraille  Nickerson  was 
president  one  year,  one  or  two  years.   She  later  was  the  head  of 
the  junior  piano  department  at  Howard  University  when  I  taught 
there. 

That's  an  interesting  thing:   in  the  junior  piano 
department,  one  of  her  assistant  teachers  taught  Frances  and 
George  Walker.   Frances  Walker  became  the  first  black  woman 
professor  at  Oberlin  College.   She  later  went  to  Oberlin,  and 
then  she  became  the  first  black  woman  professor,  turned  out 
wonderful  students,  and  her  brother,  George  Walker,  also  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin,  has  written  many  compositions  performed  by 
the  leading  symphonies  of  the  country.   They  were  both 
youngsters  in  the  junior  piano  department  at  Howard  University. 

I  hear  from  Frances  every  once  in  a  while,  she'll  send  me 
programs.   In  fact,  she's  retired,  but  she  still  lives  in 
Oberlin,  and  she  sent  me  a  program  done  by  black  students  there, 
and  she  wanted  to  know  the  dates  of  Cecil  Cohen,  who  was  on  the 
staff  at  Howard,  and  also  graduated  from  Oberlin.   Well,  I  had 
to  look  in  the  Dictionary  of  Black  Musicians  to  see  what  his 
dates  were,  because  I  didn't  know. 

Crawford:   I  didn't  know  there  was  a  dictionary  for  black  musicians. 
Allen:     Oh,  yes. 

Crawford:   You  mean  to  say  that  black  musicians  wouldn't  be  in  Baker's 
dictionary? 

Allen:     Well,  only  the  most  prominent  ones.   But  then  there  is  a 

compilation  of  all  black  musicians,  black--yes,  I  should  have 
brought  it  to  show  it  to  you. 

Crawford:   I'll  see  if  we  have  it  here  in  the  library.   Does  the  National 
Association  of  Negro  Musicians  have  meetings  every  year? 
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Allen:     Yes.   The  seventy-fifth  one  met  here  in  Oakland  last  year.   The 
seventy-sixth  will  meet  in  August  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
William  Warfield  was  the  president  for  two  years,  including  the 
year  they  met  here.   They're  after  him  to  please  be  president 
again.   1  don't  know  whether  he's  going  to. 

Crawford:   The  NANM  has  resisted  changing  its  name,  updating  it  to  current 
practice,  hasn't  it? 

Allen:     Yes. 


A  Visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 


Crawford:   You've  just  been  in  Washington  to  talk  about  establishing  a 
conservatory  there. 

Allen:     Right,  and  I  saw  William  Warfield  there.   And  of  course,  I'll  be 
seeing  him  in  Yachats  in  July. 

Crawford:   You  saw  Todd  Duncan? 

Allen:     Yes.   And  Warfield  went  to  see  him,  too.   It  was  very 

interesting.   Warfield  this  time,  you  know,  he  doesn't  have  the 
voice  he  had  once,  but  he  recited  three  poems  from  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar,  including  "When  My  Lindy  Sings,"  and  he  did  it  so 
beautifully-- 

Crawford:   Where  was  that? 

Allen:     It  was  at  the  Lincoln  Congregational  Church  in  Washington.   When 
I  was  taken  there,  I  said,  "Oh,  my  goodness,  this  is  the  church 
where  I  accompanied  Abbie  Mitchell  years  ago."  And  Abbie 
Mitchell  was  one  of  the  first  two  singers  I  accompanied  in 
Washington.   She  was  the  former  wife  of  Will  Marion  Cook.   Will 
Marion  Cook  was  a  great  bandleader  and  orchestra  leader.   He  had 
married  her  when  she  was  in  her  teens.   They  went  to  Europe,  she 
sang  before  Queen  Victoria.   Then  I  accompanied  her  in  many 
concerts  down  the  East  Coast,  and  when  I  saw  this  Lincoln  Church 
where  that  concert  was  being  held,  I  said,  "This  is  where  I 
accompanied  Abbie  Mitchell." 

Crawford:   That  was  this  last  weekend? 
Allen:     Yes,  right. 
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Crawford:  Would  you  talk  about  the  purpose  of  your  visit;  I  find  it  so 
interesting  that  a  new  conservatory  is  being  planned  for  the 
capital  at  this  point. 

Allen:     Well,  all  great  capitals  have  conservatories  of  music. 

Washington  hasn't  one,  and  the  object  of  the  Schiller  Institute 
is  to  establish  a  national  conservatory  of  music. 

Crawford:   What  is  the  Schiller  Institute? 

Allen:     Well,  it's  an  establishment  interested  in  returning  to  the 
original  tuning  which  is  lower  than  the  tuning  that  has 
[traditionally]  been  used.   There  is  a  great  group  of  them  in 
Washington.   They  paid  for  my  coming  last  year,  and  we  stayed  a 
whole  week. 

Crawford:   And  then  you  went  to  see  Todd  Duncan  at  his  home,  and  maybe  you 
would  just  tell  that  story,  because  we  didn't  have  the  tape 
recorder  on  when  you  were  telling  me. 

Allen:     Oh.   [laughs]   I  went  to  see  him,  and  they  told  me  he  was 

upstairs  in  his  bedroom.   He  has  glaucoma,  and  he's  practically 
blind.   He  [had  gone]  out  in  his  rose  garden  next  to  the  house 
to  pick  roses,  and  going  back,  because  of  his  glaucoma,  he 
stumbled  and  fell  into  some  kind  of  an  opening.   A  neighbor  saw 
him,  got  help,  and  the  two  of  them  carried  him  up  to  his 
bedroom.   It  was  three  or  four  days  before  he  called  a  doctor, 
and  the  doctor  came  and  he  said,  "You've  fractured  your  leg." 

[While  I  was  there]  he  was  up  with  his  leg  up,  and  Minnie, 
their  housekeeper  of  nearly  forty  years,  brought  his  two  o'clock 
dinner  up  to  him  and  brought  up  dinner  for  me  also. 

II 

Allen:     We  had  a  couple  of  scotches,  and  then  Minnie  brought  dinner  up. 
Now,  Minnie  has  been  their  housekeeper  for  nearly  forty  years. 
She  does  everything,  drives,  does  all  the  shopping.   Doesn't 
live  there,  but  comes  every  day.   She  does  have  an  assistant 
that  helps  her  out  when  she  can't  come,  this  Mrs.  Duncan,  who  is 
ninety-eight.   Minnie  told  me  this;  I  thought  she  was  ninety- 
five,  but  Minnie  told  me  she's  ninety-eight.   There  is  a  woman 
who  lives  in  the  house  who  takes  care  of  her,  because  as  I  say, 
she  doesn't  have  Alzheimer's,  but  is  a  little  bit  on  the  senile 
side. 

Crawford:   So  that  was  a  nice  reunion  for  you. 

Allen:     Yes,  it  really  was.  And  we  were  reminiscing  over  times  that  we 
traveled  together.   He  would  remember  some  things  and  I  would 
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remember  other  things,  and  we  were  putting  them  together.   We 
really  needed  several  more  hours,  because  I've  thought  of  things 
since  that  I  want  to  remind  him  of. 

Crawford:   Yes.   Well,  you  were  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  vice  versa, 
for  such  a  long  time. 

Allen:     Yes. 

Crawford:   How  old  is  Mr.  Duncan? 

Allen:     Ninety-two.   He  was  ninety-two  on  February  12.   And  I  always 

call  him  on  his  birthday,  and  the  last  birthday  he  called  me,  he 
had  Minnie  call.   Minnie  said,  "Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Duncan  wants  to 
speak  to  you."   He  said,  "I  just  want  you  to  know  I  remember 
your  birthday."   Then  he  said,  "And  do  you  remember  what 
happened  on  June  23?"   I  said,  "Yes,  you  got  married."   It  was 
over  in  Virginia.   The  pastor,  Arthur  Gray,  of  Plymouth  Church, 
married  him.   There  were  only  Gladys,  Todd,  the  minister,  and 
myself. 

When  the  minister  said,  "I  plight  thee  my  troth,"  he  was  so 
nervous  he  said,  "I  plough  thee  ray  truth."   [laughter]   And  I 
kid  him  about  that  always. 

Crawford:   How  many  children  did  they  have? 

Allen:     She  had  a  son  by  her  first  marriage.   Shortly  after  she  divorced 
her  husband,  he  passed.   The  son  was  only  about  five  years  old, 
and  so  he  took  his  stepfather's  name.   He's  Charles  T.  Duncan, 
Charles  Tigner  Duncan.   He's  just  like  his  own  son. 

Crawford:   A  nice  story.   Well,  the  1993  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Negro  Musicians  organization  honored  you. 

Allen:     Oh,  yes. 


Elayne  Jones  and  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 


Crawford:   And  Elayne  Jones.   Do  you  want  to  talk  briefly  about  her 

situation,  because  I  know  that  you  feel  that  Seiji  Ozawa  could 
have  helped  her  out? 

Allen:     Oh,  absolutely.   That's  why  Ozawa,  I  think,  isn't  conducting  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  today,  but  the  Boston,  because  here  she 
won  behind  screens—and  then  after  she  appeared,  the  symphony 
committee,  which  has  the  power  of  awarding  her  permanency,  they 
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voted  her  down.  They  voted  her  and  a  string  player  [out],  I 
think  he  was  a  bass  player,  who  had  been  Ozawa's  roommate  in 
Japan.  He  didn't  do  a  thing  to  defend  them,  didn't  do  a  thing. 

Crawford:   Why  did  they  vote  them  down?   They  had  to  have  grounds 
certainly. 

Allen:     They  didn't  have  any  grounds,  they  just  didn't  vote  for  them  for 
permanent  installation  as  players.   Later,  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Ormandy,  came  out,  and  he  was  asked  about  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony.   He  said,  "I  run  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony.   No  players  committees  tell  me  whom  to  hire  and  whom 
not . " 

Crawford:   Is  that  better  than  to  have  an  orchestral  committee? 
Allen:     Well,  it  is  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

Crawford:   But  they  didn't  give  any  grounds?  Why  do  you  think  they  didn't 
give  her  tenure? 

Allen:      I  think  it  was  mere  prejudice  with  Elayne. 
Crawford:   And  then,  of  course,  she  went  over  to  the  opera. 

Allen:     Yes.   Because  Adler  said,  "They  don't  run  my  orchestra."   And 
she  will  remain  with  the  opera  orchestra. 

Crawford:   Was  she  embittered  by  that? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes,  she  was  embittered,  very  embittered.   But  she  became 
reconciled,  and  she  became  a  part  of  the  black  community.   I 
played  with  her  pieces  for  percussion  and  piano  three  or  four 
times . 

Crawford:   She's  a  wonderful  player. 

Allen:     Oh,  yes. 

Crawford:   And  what  happened  to  the  Japanese  player? 

Allen:     I  don't  know.   I  don't  know  why  that  was  that  they  didn't  vote 
him  in. 

Crawford:   And  you  think  that  Ozawa  could  have  come  to  their  defense? 

Allen:     Well,  of  course.   Of  course  he  should  have.   He  supported  her  at 
first  and  then  he  backed  down. 

Crawford:   And  he  left  because  of  the  trouble? 
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Allen:     Well,  he  didn't  leave,  he  was  guest  conducting  the  Boston 

Symphony,  and  they  offered  him  a  permanent  post,  and  he  accepted 
it.   He  decided  to  go  to  Boston  and  get  out  of  the  mess. 

Crawford:   But  you  think  he  might  have  stayed  longer  if-- 
Allen:     Oh,  yes,  absolutely. 


Minister  of  Music  at  South  Berkeley  Community  Church;   195A-1979 


Crawford: 


Allen: 


Crawford; 
Allen: 


Crawford: 
Allen: 


Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 


Well,  let's  talk  about  your  work  at  the  South  Berkeley  Community 
Church. 

Yes,  I  was  there  for  twenty-five  years.   And  one  time,  William 
Grant  Still  came  up  and  spoke  on  black  music,  black  composers. 
I  think  the  article  that  I  have  for  you  outside  tells  about  that 
visit,  and  I'll  give  it  to  you. 


What  were  your  assignments  there  at  the  church? 

I  was  Minister  of  Music.   I  played  the  organ, 
organ;  it  was  when  the  Aliens  first  came  out. 


They  had  an  Allen 
It ' s  a  two-manual 


organ.   They  still  have  it  today.   I've  gone  to  play  once  or 
twice  at  a  funeral,  and  it's  in  such  bad  condition.   The  woman 
pastor  who  has  been  there  for  the  past  few  years  is  leaving,  and 
the  church  is  run  down. 

Do  you  go  to  a  church  regularly? 

No.   I  don't  go  to  any  church.   When  people  ask  me  what  church  I 
go  to,  I  say,  "Charles  Kuralt,  Sunday  Morning.   Charles  Osgood 
now."   [laughter]   No,  I  really  am  an  agnostic.   When  I  listen 
to  KQED  and  realize  that  this  little  world  is  just  part  of  a 
universe  that  has  been  around  for  millions  of  years,  and  maybe 
there  are  other  universes  and  everything,  how  can  you  believe  in 
the  Bible  and  Adam  and  Eve? 

You  can't  believe  in  an  exclusive  religion  certainly. 

No. 

Well,  that  work  consumed  a  good  amount  of  time,  didn't  it? 

Twenty-five  years  I  was  there. 

Did  you  have  a  choir? 
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Allen:     Yes,  I  had  a  choir,  and  when  they  celebrated  their  fiftieth 
anniversary  last  January,  they  had  a  morning  service,  and  I 
attended  that.   Then  they  had  a  noon  luncheon  at  His  Lordship. 
They  asked  me  to  tell  certain  things  of  the  past,  which  I  did. 
It  was  quite  a  joyous  occasion. 


The  Junior  Bach  Festival;   1956-1976 


Crawford:   You  were  with  the  Junior  Bach  Festival  nearly  as  long. 

Allen:      In  '56  I  saw  where  the  Junior  Bach  Festival  was  having  a  concert 
one  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Berkeley  Little  Theater.   I  went  to 
it,  and  the  San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus  sang.   I  was  impressed. 
Then  later,  the  chorus  sang  on  Lake  Merritt  at  the  old  building 
there,  right  on  Lake  Merritt. 

My  sister  and  I  went  there  to  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Music 
Teachers  Association  of  California,  and  we  sat  at  the  same  table 
as  Janet  Goodman  and  her  mother.   They  were  asking  me  about  my 
past,  and  I  said  I  traveled  with  Todd  Duncan.   They  said,  "Well, 
Todd  Duncan  came  to  our  house  for  a  reception  we  gave  for  the 
black  woman  pianist--"  Adam  Clayton  Powell's  wife,  Hazel  Scott. 
And  I  said,  "Well,  then  I  must  have  come  to  your  house  too.   I 
remember  going  to  the  party."   She  said,  "Well,  we  were  giving 
it  for  her." 

I  said,  "I  recall  that."   So  then  I  became  the  music 
director  of  Junior  Bach  in  '56,  and  Janet  had  already  played  in 
I  think  the  first  and  second  festivals.   I  became  music  director 
in  the  fourth,  and  in  the  fifth,  she  played.   When  she  played 
with  Itzhak  Perlman,  I  sent  her  a  congratulation  note  and  I 
recalled  that.   She  said,  "Oh,  of  course  I  remember  that." 

I've  recently  heard  from  her.   She  and  her  husband  are 
going  to  move  to  Portland  from  El  Cerrito.   So  she  said,  "I'll 
look  forward  to  attending  the  concerts  at  Yachats." 

Crawford:   You  might  talk  about  Yachats,  because  I  know  that's  a  longtime 
interest  of  yours. 

Allen:     Yes.   I  think  this  is  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.   It's 
the  weekend  of  concerts  given  by  Today's  Artists,  now  known  as 
Four  Seasons. 

Crawford:   Talk  about  Today's  Artists. 
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Allen:     Yes.   Well,  Today's  Artists  has  been  going  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  was  established  by  Dr.  W.  Haziah  Williams,  the 
longest- running  concert  management  since  I've  been  here  in  the 
Bay  Area.   The  previous  two  just  lasted  a  few  years. 

Crawford:   What  do  they  do? 

Allen:     They  present  international  artists.   They  started  with  Marian 
Anderson,  but  they've  always  had  white,  Oriental,  black 
musicians  through  the  years.   Yachats  is  this  little  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon.   I  think  Barbara  Bauer,  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  Today's  Artists,  1  think  her  father  lived  there.   When 
he  passed,  he  left  a  legacy.   He  had  suggested  they  come  up  for 
these  weekend  concerts.   So  they've  continued  in  his  memory. 
Now  I  think  this  is  the  fourteenth  year.   There  will  be  two 
dozen  artists  there  from  all  over  the  country,  and  even  the 
world--white,  black,  Oriental. 

We  get  there  this  year  on  July  6,  Friday.   We'll  do 
concerts  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday.   Then  we  leave  Monday 
morning.   I  always  get  them  to  leave  me  a  ticket  a  week  later, 
and  I  spend  a  week  in  Portland  with  my  nephew. 

Crawford:   That's  wonderful.   Portland  being  your  native  home  town. 


Allen:      Yes. 

Crawford:   Could  you  talk  more  about  the  Junior  Bach  Festival,  and  about 
how  you  developed  it? 

Allen:     Well,  Tirzah  Mailkoff  started  it  in  1952.   Then  she  just  had  her 
students  in  her  home.   One  little  girl  heard  about  the  Carmel 
Bach  Festival  and  said,  "Why  can't  we  have  a  Bach  festival?" 
Tirzah  said,  "Well,  why  can't  we?"   So  she  had  her  students 
learn  a  little  piece  by  Bach,  and  they  played  in  her  studio. 
Other  teachers  heard  about  it  and  said,  "Let's  make  it  larger. 
We'd  like  to  have  our  students  appear." 

So  then  in  1954,  it  became  an  institution  in  which  teachers 
all  over  the  Bay  Area  sent  students  to  be  judged  and  appear  in 
the  festival.   They  began  playing  behind  screens,  so  that  the 
judges  did  not  know  who  was  performing.   The  only  ones  they  knew 
were  the  vocalists,  because  they  knew  whether  it  was  a  woman  or 
a  man.   But  otherwise,  the  pianists  and  the  violinists,  they 
didn't  know  whether  they  were  male  or  female.   Those  chosen  then 
appeared  in  a  group  of  concerts. 

Then  it  grew  and  Tirzah  Mailkoff  said  that  she  was  no 
longer  going  to  be  the  music  director.   I  had  this  call  from 
Harald  Logan,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  East  Bay  piano 
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teachers.   We  met  at  Tommy's  Joynt  in  San  Francisco  on  Geary  and 
Market  Streets.   When  I  told  him  that  I'd  studied  with  Egon 
Petri,  he  said,  "I  studied  with  Egon  Petri  and  Busoni  in  Berlin 
in  the  twenties."   So  that  established  a  relationship  between 
us. 

He  asked  me  if  I  would  become  the  music  director.   I  knew 
that  Tirzah  Mailkoff  must  have  suggested  me.   When  I  met  the 
first  evening  in  the  home  of  a  dentist,  Dr.  Granger,  there  were 
seven  there.   I  think  they'd  been  listening  to  a  ball  game,  and 
Oregon  had  won.   I  said,  "Well,  of  course  Oregon  would  win." 
They  said,  "What  do  you  mean,  Oregon  of  course?"   I  said,  "Well, 
I  was  born  in  Portland."   And  Eldon  Wolf,  the  president,  said, 
"You  were?   Well,  so  was  I."  And  the  vice  president,  Van 
Waynen,  said,  "I  wasn't  born  there,  but  I  graduated  from 
Jefferson  High  School."   I  said,  "I  was  at  Jefferson,"  and  Eldon 
Wolf  was  too.   Three  of  us,  three  of  the  seven,  had  all  gone  to 
the  same  high  school  at  different  times. 

So  that  established  a  camaraderie  between  us  which  has 
remained  through  the  years.   Eldon  is  now  married  for  a  second 
time,  and  he  and  his  second  wife  are  very  good  friends  of  mine. 
He  and  his  first  wife  had  four  children;  I  taught  two  of  them 
piano.   I  am  very  friendly  with  him  and  his  second  wife. 

The  Junior  Bach  Festival  has  continued.   I  was  music 
director  for  twenty  years,  from  '56  to  '76.   It  has  continued, 
it's  now  in  its  forty-second  year,  I  think,  forty-third  year. 

What  did  you  do  chiefly? 

I  planned  the  auditions  and  had  charge  of  the  judges.   After 
they  selected  the  students  who  were  to  appear,  then  I  arranged 
the  programs.   They  perform  now  only  in  Berkeley  at  the 
Congregational  Church.   But  through  the  years,  we  performed  at 
Hertz  Hall.   We  had  a  Wednesday  noon  concert  always  and  it  was 
broadcast  by  KPFA.   The  auditions  are  still  held  in  the  same 
classroom  [at  UC  Berkeley] . 

Did  you  oversee  rehearsals? 

Yes.   We  had  a  dress  rehearsal  before  each  concert,  and  through 
the  years,  we  held  concerts  even  in  San  Francisco,  out  at  San 
Francisco  State,  and  at  the  Old  First  Church  on  Van  Ness  Street, 
and  always  the  Wednesday  noon  concert.   But  now  the  concerts  are 
confined  to  either  the  Congregational  or  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Berkeley. 

And  whereas  I  was  music  director  for  twenty  years,  now  the  music 
directors  only  remain  in  the  post  for  two  years. 
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Crawford:  Why? 

Allen:  I  don't  know. 

Crawford:  Doesn't  assure  continuity,  does  it? 

Allen:  Yes,  right. 

Crawford:  Were  you  the  conductor  while  you  were  the  director? 

Allen:  I  only  planned  the  concerts. 

Crawford:  How  about  fundraising? 

Allen:     Well,  they  have  good  fundraising.   They  have  different  classes 
according  to  how  much  you  contribute. 

Crawford:   Was  Madi  Bacon  involved  with  that? 

Allen:     No.   She  was  never  involved  in  it.   But  you  see,  I  met  Tirzah 
Mailkoff  at  the  summer  camps  [of  the  Boys  Chorus],  where  she 
taught  the  boys  theory,  and  the  theory  of  music.   They  loved 
her,  because  she  had  a  way  of  presenting  which  was  unique.   I'd 
get  up  in  the  morning,  we'd  have  breakfast  at  seven,  get  up  at 
six,  six-thirty,  and  half  a  dozen  boys  would  be  around  her  tent, 
talking  about  music,  theory  of  music.   She  had  a  great 
fascination,  they  had  a  great  fascination  for  her. 

Crawford:   What  is  the  overall  value  to  a  young  musician  of  something  like 
the  Junior  Bach  Festival? 

Allen:  They  get  a  foundation  in  baroque  music.  Probably  no  composer  is 
played  more  than  Bach  and  Handel,  and  it  will  serve  them  well  if 
they  become  musicians. 

Crawford:  We  should  talk  about  one  young  man  in  Madi's  Boys  Chorus  who  was 
so  very  special. 

Allen:     Calvin  Simmons,  yes.   He  was  so  talented.   I  remember  one  time 
at  the  campfire,  we  had  campfire  every  night.   He  had  gotten 
hold  of  one  of  Madi's  jackets  and  a  cap,  and  he  put  oranges  or 
something  in  here.   He  came  down  and  the  boys  just  fell  out, 
because  he  was  imitating  Madi.   He  had  a  way.   He  was  such  a 
jokester,  you  know.   I  remember  hearing  him  accompany  Beverly 
Sills  at  [the  opera's]  Fol  de  Rol,  when  the  two  of  them  had  the 
audience  in  stitches. 

Crawford:   I  remember  that  very  well. 
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Allen:     A  natural  talent.   Absolutely.   Well,  Kurt  Adler  made  him  an 

assistant.  He  was  the  first  one  to  go  to  Glyndebourne.  He  led 
opera  at  the  Met.  And  he  went  to  Curtis.  He  was  just  destined 
to  become  the  greatest. 

I'll  never  forget  that  funeral  at  Grace  Cathedral.   It  was 
the  saddest  funeral.   A  quartet  from  the  Oakland  Symphony 
played,  and  then  to  see  his  mother  and  father  come  up  behind 
that  casket  was  just  so  sad. 

Crawford:   Everyone  who  ever  knew  him  felt  that. 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   So  many  things  are  named  for  him,  the  Calvin  Simmons 
Auditorium  and  Calvin  Simmons  rooms  in  the  Park  Oakland  Hotel. 

Crawford:   Would  he  have  stayed  in  Oakland? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  don't  think  so.   He  might  have  stayed  a  few  more  years, 
but  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been  conductor  of  greater 
orchestras.   [tape  interruption] 

Crawford:    How  many  summers  were  you  at  the  Boys  Chorus  summer  camp  as  a 
counselor? 

Allen:      I  think  about  seven.   At  first  they  went  for  two  weeks  down  to  a 
place  south  of  San  Francisco,  but  in  the  last  few  years  when  I 
was  with  them,  they  went  to  Camp  Alexander  up  on  the  Feather 
River,  and  that  was  quite  a  nice  place. 

Crawford:   And  do  you  still  see  Madi  Bacon? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   And  I  see  some  of  the  boys,  and  whenever  I  see  them, 
they  remind  me,  "I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  me,  Mr. 
Allen,  but  I  was  in  the  Boys  Chorus." 

Crawford:   They  remember  you. 

Allen:     Right.   And  then  I  keep  in  touch  with  Tirzah  Mailkoff.   She  and 
her  friend  Nancy  Harvey  went  to  Michigan.   They  left  Berkeley. 
Nancy  worked  in  the  Department  of  Science.   Tirzah  taught  all 
the  children  of  the  musicians  of  the  Detroit  Symphony,  as  well 
as  the  faculty  members.   Then  they  moved  to  the  East  for  a 
while.   Now  they've  both  retired,  but  they  live  in  San  Miguel  de 
Allende,  Mexico.   I've  been  down  there  to  visit  them.   They  have 
a  lovely,  big,  palatial  home,  which  they  were  renting,  and  now 
they  own  it.   They  have  a  corps  of  helpers.   The  woman  chef- 
housekeeper,  her  son  does  the  driving  for  them,  and  Tirzah 
teaches  a  little,  maybe  one  or  two  talented  pupils.   But 
practically  none.   I've  been  down  to  visit  them,  and  it's  just  a 
beautiful  place. 
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Involvement  with  the  NAACP  and  the  East  Bay  Music  Center 


Crawford:   Well,  we  didn't  talk  about  the  NAACP,  and  I  know  you've  been 
very  active  there. 

Allen:     Yes,  I've  been  active. 

Crawford:   Were  you  involved  with  a  scholarship  committee? 

Allen:     Yes,  it  was  the  ACTSO,  which  was  the  group  of  the  NAACP  which 
gives  scholarships  to  students  in  many  fields,  not  only  music, 
but  photography  and  architecture  and  everything.   I  worked  with 
them  on  a  local  committee  for  quite  a  few  years,  but  I'm  not 
active  any  more. 

Crawford:   It  appears  that  the  organization  has  fallen  on  hard  times  in 
terms  of  their  leadership. 

Allen:     Yes.   Well,  you  know,  the  new  leader  is  Mrs.  Medger  Evers,  and 
they  feel  that  she's  going  to  do  a  lot  [for  them]. 

f* 

Allen:     Like  all  organizations,  they  are  having  trouble  raising  funds. 

Bill  Cosby  has  given  them  a  lot  of  money,  but  they  are  appealing 
all  the  time  for  more  funds.   They  hope  under  Mrs.  Medger  Evers 
that  they  will  be  able  to  resume  their  place  once  more.   But 
like  everything  else,  I  get  every  day  appeals  from  organizations 
I  don't  know  in  all  parts  of  the  states,  I  don't  know  where  they 
get  my  name.   Now  I  get  to  the  place  where  I  don't  answer  any 
more,  I  just  throw  them  away,  and  I  still  get  them. 

There  was  one  time  I'd  get  them,  and  they'd  have  stamps  on  them. 
I  would  just  save  them  and  put  them  all  in  one  envelope  and  send 
them  back  to  them. 

Crawford:   Are  you  a  life  member  with  the  NAACP? 

Allen:     Yes,  I'm  a  life  member  with  the  NAACP.   I  go  to  the  annual 
banquets . 

Crawford:   Let's  move  on  to  the  East  Bay  Music  Center,  because  you  were  the 
director  there. 

Allen:     Yes,  I  was  a  director  of  that  for  two  years  in  the  1960s,  and 

now  they  have  quite  a  building  right  around  the  corner  from  the 
post  office  in  Richmond.   But  it  was  just  a  smaller  organization 
when  I  was  music  director. 
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Well,  you  had  teachers  of  piano  and  violin  and  voice,  and  the 
students  paid  a  minimum  sum.   Then  they  raised  funds  to  try  to 
promote  teachers'  salaries  and  so  forth.   I  can't  even  remember 
what  I  got,  but  it  wasn't  much.   The  late  Eugene  Cash  was  a 
teacher  of  piano. 

Did  you  teach  there  as  well? 

Oh,  I  taught  one  or  two  students,  but  1  was  the  director. 

Is  it  something  like  the  Community  Music  Center? 

Yes.   And  now  they  have  a  building,  I  think  it's  a  four-story 
building.   It's  around  the  corner  from  the  Richmond  post  office. 
I  get  appeals  from  them  too.   [laughs] 


Crawford:   But  you're  not  active  there  now. 


The  Yachats  Music  Festival 


Allen:     No,  I'm  not  active.   I  am  playing  this  year,  like  I  told  you, 
the  two  concerts,  the  compositions  of  William  Grant  Still  and 
accompanying  two  singers  singing  his  art  songs  and  his  spiritual 
arrangements,  because  its  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
but  that's  all.   Now,  when  I  go  to  Yachats,  I  don't  know  yet 
whom  I  will  be  accompanying,  but  I'll  send  you  a  program. 

Crawford:   Where  is  that  on  the  coast? 

Allen:     Well,  if  you  look  at  the  map  of  Oregon,  it's  a  little  town  right 
in  the  middle.   It's  spelled  Y-A-C-H-A-T-S,  the  C  is  not 
pronounced.   There  is  a  legend,  and  the  word  means  dark  waters 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.   Evidently,  it  was  one  of  the 
Indian  tribes.   It's  very  interesting,  when  we  give  these 
recitals  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  quite  a  modern  church,  I 
don't  think  it  seats  over  200,  and  it's  always  sold  out.   The 
retired  minister  and  his  wife,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Beck,  have 
a  home  right  on  the  ocean  about,  oh,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  church.   They  always  invite  us  to  the  first  luncheon 
meeting.   There  are  thirty  or  forty  people,  and  they  serve. 

The  winter  population  is  550,  and  in  the  summer,  we  stay  at 
the  Adobe,  but  there  are  different  motels  and  everything,  and 
they  are  crowded  with  summer  tourists.   You  see  the  cars  going 
down  the  coastal  highway,  and  the  vans,  all  summer  long. 
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Crawford:   How  nice  a  place.   Well,  that's  about  all  1  have  for  today,  and 
I  think  we're  close  to  the  end  of  our  two  hours. 
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VI   THE  SIXTIES  AND  ONWARD 

[Interview  4:   June  21,  1995 ]« 

More  about  New  York  City;  1943-1953 


Crawford:   Before  we  go  further  today,  I  want  to  explore  a  little  your 

years  in  New  York,  where  you  headquartered  while  touring  with 
Todd  Duncan,  1943-1953.   You  mentioned  that  you  knew  W.E.B.  Du 
Bois? 

Allen:     I  knew  W.E.B.  Du  Bois,  I  knew  him  and  both  of  his  wives.   I 

first  met  him  and  his  first  wife,  Nina,  when  I  was  living  in  New 
York  with  my  Aunt  Minnie  Trotman.   My  aunt's  first  husband  was 
Henry  Allen,  and  [her  husband],  my  father's  brother,  was  killed. 
He  was  a  railway  clerk  in  Tennessee,  and  he  was  killed  in  an 
accident.   She  had  three  children  by  him:   Catherine  Allen 
Latimer,  who  became  the  first  black  librarian  in  New  York  City. 
And  then  Marion  Allen,  who  taught  mathematics  in  high  school  in 
Brooklyn.   And  then  there  was  a  son,  Henry. 

That  was  back  in  the  ten  years  I  lived  in  New  York  when  I  was 
traveling  with  Todd  Duncan,  I  preferred  to  live  in  New  York, 
with  my  aunt. 

Crawford:   How  did  you  meet  W.E.B.  Du  Bois?  What  were  your  impressions? 

Allen:     I  met  him  at  my  aunt's.   After  her  husband  was  killed  in  a  train 
accident  she  took  the  girls  to  Europe  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
then  she  remarried,  and  bought  a  home  on  the  Eastern  Parkway- - 
number  355. 

She  had  a  New  Year's  eggnog  party  every  year,  and  he  and 
his  wife  Nina  were  at  the  party.   After  his  wife  passed,  he 
married  a  musician,  Shirley  Graham.   He  and  Shirley  used  to  come 
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out  here,  and  they  always  stayed  with  the  Hallinans  in  Marin 

County,  and  I  always  was  invited.   My  parents  had  Souls  of  Black 

Folk  in  their  library,  and  I'd  read  that.   I  was  a  great 
admirer. 

Was  that  still  in  the  period  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance? 

Oh,  it  was  in  full  bloom.   I  had  a  cousin,  Dr.  Farrow  Allen, 
whose  office  was  up  in  Harlem,  137th  Street.   And  I  used  to  go 
over  and  meet  my  cousin,  Catherine  Allen  Latimer,  noontime,  and 
we'd  have  lunch  together,  usually  at  the  YMCA  cafeteria.   Later, 
she  passed,  and  her  husband  married  again,  but  she  had  one  son, 
they  had  one  son.   I  was  in  Europe,  and  came  back,  and  found  out 
that  what  she  thought  was  stomach  trouble  was  a  baby  boy. 
[laughs]   She  didn't  realize  she  was  pregnant. 

Your  family  and  your  relatives  were  all  so  outstanding—what 
motivated  them  to  choose  the  paths  they  did? 

Aunt  Nell  sent  two  sons  to  Harvard.   They  always  wanted  the  best 
education  for  the  children.   My  uncle  Robert,  who  had  two 
drugstores  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  sent  his  son  to  Harvard 
Medical  School.   That  was  Farrow. 


What  do  you  remember  of  Harlem  during  that  period? 
suppose  you  played  at  the  Apollo  Theater? 


I  don't 


No,  no.   I  attended  the  Apollo,  and  there  was  a  restaurant  in 
the  next  block  that  was  very  famous.   All  the  people  came  to  the 
restaurant.   It  was  Frank's  Restaurant,  on  125th  Street,  close 
to  the  Apollo  Theater,  and  at  one  time  they  served  only  whites, 
like  the  Cotton  Club. 

But  my  cousin  was  in  the  public  library,  as  I  say,  the 
first  black  librarian,  even  before  the  Schomberg  Center.   She 
was  in  charge  of  the  third  floor,  which  [became]  the  Schomberg 
Library.   On  135th  Street. 

Is  that  open  to  the  public? 

Oh,  yes.   It's  a  beautiful  new  library,  and  you  can  see  books 
which  tell  about  the  foundation  of  the  library. 

That's  about  the  best  archives  of  black  history  that  there  is, 
isn't  there? 

Yes.   I  remember  the  head  librarian  was  named  Rose,  I  think  Miss 
Ernestine  Rose,  I  remember. 
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Crawford:   In  those  years,  you  were  coming  and  going? 
Allen:     Right. 

Performing  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  Preparing  for  Recitals 


Crawford:   You  played  in  Carnegie  Hall? 

Allen:     I  played  in  Carnegie  accompanying  Todd  Duncan  way  back  in  the 

'40s,  and  Town  Hall.   I  don't  know  whether  I  brought  programs- 
Crawford:   Talk  about  Town  Hall  and  Carnegie  Hall  as  performing  spaces. 
They're  so  famous. 

Allen:     Town  Hall  was  down  on  44th  Street,  and  of  course,  Carnegie  Hall 
is  still  there  at  57th  and  Seventh  Avenue. 

Crawford:   Slightly  revised  now. 

Allen:     Yes,  right. 

Crawford:   Were  they  special  performing  spaces? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   Of  course,  Carnegie  is  of  historical  significance,  and 
the  acoustics  were  excellent. 

Crawford:   You  performed  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  1987? 

Allen:     Yes.  In  '87,  I  was  playing  for  Today's  Artists,  accompanying 
Lorice  Stevens. 

Crawford:   I'd  like  you  to  describe  how  you  prepare  for  a  recital. 

Allen:     Prepare?   You  mean  as  a  pianist?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what:   I 
think  everyone  uses  music  except  me.   I'm  going  to  start  using 
my  music,  because  I  remember  [hearing]  Myra  Hess.   I  had  heard 
her  through  the  years,  and  then  she  came  and  played  with  San 
Francisco  Symphony. 

I  think  it  was  the  Schumann  Concerto,  and  she  had  the 
music,  and  somebody  to  turn  pages.   She  knew  it,  but  she  said, 
"At  my  age,"  she  was  up  in  her  eighties,  I  think,  "at  my  age,  I 
just  need  to  be  sure,  and  have  the  music  there  if  I  make  a  slip, 
I  know."  At  this  program,  I  needed  my  music  for  the  second 
number. 
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Crawford: 
Allen: 

Crawford: 
Allen: 

Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 

Allen: 


Crawford: 
Allen: 


Normally  you  wouldn't  use  music? 

Not  normally,  but  everyone  else  at  this  concert  for  William 
Grant  Still  used  music.   I  needed  to  have  my  music,  because  that 
second  piece,  I  sort  of  slipped. 

How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  practice? 

I  practice  an  hour  and  a  half,  two  hours,  usually.   I  go  to  see 
my  sister  every  day  in  the  hospital. 

And  is  this  all  music  that  you  know  very  well? 


Oh,  yes,  yes. 

Do  you  get  nervous  before  a  performance,  generally? 
me  as  somebody  who  wouldn't. 


You  strike 


Oh,  yes.   Of  course,  when  1  was  traveling  with  Todd  Duncan,  when 
we  were  doing  two  and  three  concerts  a  week,  we  used  to  play 
cards  [laughs]  before  the  concert,  because  we  didn't  have 
anything  to  worry  about.   We  had  two  programs  under  our  belt 
each  year,  because  if  we  appeared  in  a  city  that  was  near  where 
we  had  appeared  last  year,  then  we  would  do  a  different  program 
than  we  had  done  there.   Of  course,  he  was  under  the  direction 
of  Columbia  Artists,  119  57th  Street. 

Were  you  with  Columbia? 

Well,  I  was  with  him.   Then  I  did  a  few  solo  concerts  which  they 
managed. 


Music  Management;   Artists'  Representatives 


Crawford:   Let's  talk  about  artist  representation,  we  didn't  talk  much 
about  that.   Who  did  represent  you? 

Allen:     Well,  of  course,  when  I  taught  at  Howard  University  and  Fisk,  I 
used  to  give  concerts  mostly  at  schools  in  the  South.   I  did  it 
myself.   But  then  there  was  an  organization,  Musical  Artists, 
which  Harry  and  Gladys  Edwards  ran  in  New  York. 

Crawford:   I  remember,  yes. 

Allen:     He  had  been  an  Olympic  runner  back  in  the  1920s,  and  he's  passed 
now.   1  think  she's  still  living.   So  they  managed  the  few  piano 
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concerts  I  gave.   But  then  when  I  started  with  Todd  Duncan- -even 
before  that,  when  I  was  teaching  at  Howard  University,  we  used 
to  do  concerts  on  our  own,  mostly  at  schools  and  churches  in  the 
South. 

Crawford:   There  was  kind  of  a  network. 

Allen:      Yes. 

Crawford:   And  then  you  were  with  Today's  Artists. 

Allen:     Oh,  I've  been  with  Today's  Artists  ever  since  I've  been  here.   I 
think  they  are  in  their  thirty-eighth  year  —  they  are  now  the 
Four  Seasons.  I've  been  with  them  and  accompanied,  as  you  see, 
the  annual  summer  concerts  in  Yachats,  always  the  second  week  in 
July. 

Crawford:   Is  it  good  representation? 

Allen:      Oh,  yes. 

Crawford:   They  certainly  have  a  fine  slate  of  artists. 

Allen:     Here's  a  couple  that's  coming  back  from  Poland,  Ewa  Podles  and 
her  husband.   She's  a  mezzo  soprano,  very  fine.   And  do  you 
know,  when  they  first,  several  years  ago,  when  they  came,  [the 
agency]  asked  me,"  "Do  you  speak  Polish?"   I  said,  "Yes,  about 
ten  phrases."   [laughs] 

Crawford:   From  when  you  were  there. 

Allen:      Yes. 

Crawford:   Was  William  Parker  one  of  those  artists? 

Allen:     Oh,  William  Parker  I  accompanied  when  he  first  came  out  here.   I 
had  met  him  in  Washington.   He  was  studying  with  a  friend  of 
mine,  Frederick  Wilkerson.   So  when  he  came  out  here,  I  played 
for  his  first  two  or  three  concerts  in  Vallejo  and  San 
Francisco.   Very  fine.   His  passing  was  so  sad. 

Crawford:   I  knew  he  had  AIDS. 

Allen:     Yes,  he  had  AIDS.   When  we  were  back  in  New  York  doing  a  concert 
at  Alice  Tully  Hall,  there  was  a  poster  announcing  concerts  by 
three  or  four,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  AIDS,  and  before 
the  concert  happened,  he  had  passed. 

Crawford:   He  was  very  active  in  doing  benefit  performances. 
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Allen: 


Crawford: 


Yes.   1  played  for  him  here  and  in  Vallejo. 
beautifully.   Schumann  and  Schubert. 


He  did  lieder 


How  did  you  prepare  for  a  concert  like  that?   Because  you 
probably  don't  have  those  things  at  your  fingertips.   Does  that 
take  a  lot  of  work? 


Allen:     Oh,  yes,  I  practiced  a  lot  alone  and  with  him. 
exacting.   He  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted. 


He  was  very 


Corresponding  with  Musicians  and  Friends 


Crawford:   We've  just  been  talking  about  Janet  Williams,  a  young  black 

soprano  that  you  say  has  a  big  career  in  Germany  and  whom  you 
correspond  with.   You  must  have  an  enormous  correspondence, 
because  you  keep  in  touch  with  so  many  people. 

Allen:      [laughs]   Well,  people  amuse  me.   Some  people  have  said,  "You 

get  more  on  a  postcard  than  anybody  I  know  of."  And  when  I  send 
out--I  get  these  letters,  Christmas  letters  from  people,  one 
page  is  enough.   When  it's  on  both  pages,  I  put  it  up  and  maybe 
I  get  to  it.   But  I  send--I  should  have  brought  you  one--I  send 
on  a  postcard  every  Christmas,  just  tell  the  main  things  I  did. 
But  some  people  tell  about  everything  they  do  except  when  they 
go  to  the  bathroom.   [laughter] 

Crawford:   You  can't  finish  it! 

Allen:      I  know  it. 

Crawford:   But  do  you  write  each  one,  or  do  you  have  it  copied? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  have  it  copied.   No,  I  have  it  copied  at  a  Copymat  near 
me.   About--oh,  now  it's  gone  down  to  about  150,  200. 

Crawford:   How  many  people  do  you  write  individually? 

Allen:     Well,  now,  Todd  Duncan,  with  his  glaucoma,  he  can't  read,  but 
there's  a  lady  who  accompanies  his  pupils,  and  I  write  to  her 
and  tell  her  what  to  tell  him.   I  write  to  my  cousin's  daughter, 
Dr.  Marlene  Kelly,  in  Washington.   And  you  see,  now  as  I  get 
older,  people  have  passed,  I  don't  have  so  many  people  to  write 
to  any  more. 

Crawford:   Not  such  a  big  circle  of  friends. 


Allen:      Yes.   I  used  to  keep  in  touch  with  my  god-daughter,  Jacqueline 
T.  Reynolds,  and  her  family.   I  write  my  nephew  and  his  family. 
His  mother,  Dorothy,  my  brother's  widow,  I  call  her  every  once 
in  a  while.   The  telephone  is  so  wonderful  these  days. 

Crawford:  But  you  still  have  150  on  your  Christmas  list? 

Allen:  Yes. 

Crawford:  I  think  that's  pretty  amazing. 

Allen:  I'll  send  you  one. 


A  Visiting  Professorship  at  Talladega  College;   1980-1982 


Crawford:   Thank  you.   I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  some  things  that  you  did 
in  the  eighties.   One  of  those  was  Talladega  College,  where  you 
were  on  the  faculty.   We  didn't  talk  about  that. 

Allen:     1  had  gone  to  the  University  of  Alabama  to  help  with  rehearsals 
of  Porgy  and  Bess,  and  as  a  result  I  was  invited  as  visiting 
professor  of  piano  at  Talladega  College  in  the  '80s.   It's  about 
100  miles  west  of  Atlanta,  in  central  Alabama.   I  was  there  for 
two  years,  '80  to  '82.   I  should  have  brought  you  that  program. 
My  prize  student  there,  Curtis  Everett  Powell,  is  now  choral 
director  of  a  university  in  Texas--Prairie  View  State 
University.   He's  choral  director,  he  sent  me  a  program,  and  I'm 
astonished,  because  he  was  a  pianist,  but  now  he's  head  of  all 
the  choral  divisions  there. 

That  was  my  sister's  last  post,  she  was  pianist  and  organist. 
Then  it  was  called  Prairie  View  College.   And  it  was  one  of  the 
places  where  I  did  concerts. 

And  let  me  tell  you  who  was  on  the  faculty  with  my  sister: 
Eileen  Southern.   She  wrote  a  history,  and  now  she  is  revising 
her  history,  Black  Perspective  of  Music,  and  bringing  it  up  to 
date.   I  just  had  a  note  from  her  recently  saying  that  they  had 
asked  her  to  come  back  and  revise  it. 

Crawford:   Interesting.   Now,  when  you  were  teaching  for  instance  at 

Talladega,  were  you  teaching  students  to  become  accompanists? 
Or  do  you  make  that  big  a  distinction? 

Allen:     No,  piano.   But  now  in  all  schools,  even  Oberlin  and  everything, 
they  are  teaching  accompanying.   But  I  remember  when  I  was  at 
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Oberlin  and  I  was  accompanying  two  or  three  vocal  students,  and 
my  piano  teacher,  Dr.  Frank  Shaw,  would  always  have  me  bring  the 
accompanists  in  to  him  and  let  him  hear  me.   But  now,  of  course, 
they  have  classes  in  accompanying. 

Crawford:   How  is  the  approach  different? 

Allen:     One  thing,  I  always  read  the  text  and  knew  what  they  were 

singing  about,  whether  it  was  German  or  French.   I  knew  French, 
Spanish,  and  I  knew  a  little  German,  and  I  learned  German  from 
accompanying  Schubert  and  Schumann  and  Wolf.   So  I  would  study 
the  text. 


Crawford:   Oh,  that  would  be  very  important.  But  how  would  you  change  your 
approach,  say,  for  a  French  text? 

Allen:     For  one  thing,  the  French  language  is  so  soft. 

Crawford:   So,  you  change  the  color  of  your  music?   But  in  terms  of  your 

own  teaching  you  always  taught  piano  as  piano,  and  then  if  they 
prepared  for  a  career  in  accompanying,  well,  that's  what 
happened. 

Allen:     Right. 

Crawford:   Did  you  say  that  you  had  been  exposed  to  gospel  there  in  a  way 
that  you  had  never  been  before? 

Allen:     Yes.   Well,  this  young  fellow,  Curtis  Everett  Powell,  that  I 

wish  I  had  brought  the  letter  that  he  just  wrote  me,  his  choir 
had  been  on  a  tour  of  ten  or  twelve  cities,  all  the  way  to 
Bermuda.   He  could  play  gospel,  and  I  just  envied  him,  because  I 
couldn't  play  gospel. 

Crawford:   Is  it  a  natural  talent? 

Allen:      It  is.   I  remember  a  student  I  had  at  Howard,  I  had  him  in 

organ,  and  later  he  was  on  the  faculty,  Thomas  Kerr.   He  could 
play  jazz,  and  I  envied  him.   Oh,  when  I  was  young,  I  could  play 
"Somebody  Loves  Me,  I  Wonder  Who,"  Gershwin,  but  never  had  a 
real  touch  for  jazz  or  popular  music. 

Crawford:   Do  you  have  to  come  up  in  the  church  with  gospel  to  play  it 
well? 

Allen:     Yes,  right.   I  may  have  told  you  there  was  a  Holy  Rollers  church 
in  Oberlin  on  the  other  side  of  town.  They  did  gospel,  I'm 
sure,  and  it  was  the  only  show  open  on  Sundays,  we  used  to  say. 
They  had  the  blue  laws.   But  it  wasn't  until  I  went  to  Talladega 
that  I  heard  gospel  music  that  pleased  me. 
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Making  a  Gift  to  Howard  University 


Crawford:   Did  I  read  that  you  gave  your  papers  to  Howard  University  in  the 
early  eighties? 

Allen:     I  gave  all  my  columns  to  Howard.   As  I  mentioned,  I  had  written 
a  music  column  for  ten  years  for  the  Sun-reporter,  San 
Francisco--and  I  wrote  for  the  Oakland  Post.   The  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Post,  Tom  Berkley,  came  up  to  me  Sunday  at  a  concert  and 
spoke  to  me.   Well,  I  wrote  a  column  for  the  Post  for  ten  years. 

Yes,  I  knew  that,  but  you  weren't  reviewing  this  concert? 
No,  just  enjoying  it. 

Were  your  columns  as  much  sociology  as  they  were  about  music? 
Were  you  as  much  a  sociologist  as  a  musicologist? 

Oh,  no.   I  wasn't  really  a  musicologist.   I  did  a  course  in 
musicology  at  Columbia  when  I  was  doing  graduate  work,  and  the 
professor  I  had  there  was  Dr.  Paul  Lang.   I'll  never  forget, 
when  my  aunt  and  I  attended  the  debut  of  Marian  Anderson  at  the 
Met,  here  we  were  sitting  right  next  to  Dr.  Paul  Lang  and  his 
wife . 

Crawford:   Oh,  right.   So  you  kept  copies  of  all  those,  and  now  they  have 
those  in  their  archives? 

Allen:     Yes,  I  think  so. 

Crawford:   Did  you  ever  think  of  donating  anything  to  the  Schomberg  Center? 

Allen:      No. 


Crawford: 

Allen: 

Crawford: 

Allen: 


An  Eighty-Fifth  Birthday  Celebration;   December  8,  1991 


Crawford:   Well,  let's  talk  about  your  1991  gala  celebrating  your  eighty- 
fifth  birthday,  which  was  held  at  the  Calvin  Simmons  Theatre  in 
Oakland  on  December  8,  1991. 

Allen:      Do  you  have  Robert  Commanday's  article? 

Crawford:   Yes,  I  do,  and  I  have  the  program  here.   I  believe  that  over  700 
people  came  to  this  concert. 
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Allen:     Yes,  and  I  didn't  have  to  perform,  [laughter] 

Crawford:   Could  you  talk  about  some  of  the  people  who  came  to  this  three 
and  a  half  hour  musical  feast? 

Allen:     Oh,  the  artists  who  came  here.   Leon  Bates  couldn't  come, 

because  he  had  an  engagement.  But  Pierre  D'Archambeau,  the 
violinist,  he  came.  He  was  living  in  the  East  then,  now  he 
lives  in  Portland. 

Allen:     George  Shirley  sang.   Abraham  Lind  O'Quendo  came.   Harold  Jones, 
a  flutist  from  New  York.   Elvira  Green  came,  the  mezzo  soprano 
from  North  Carolina.   Jean  Stark-Iocchmans  was  here.   Lorice 
Stevens,  a  soprano  I  accompanied.   And  William  Warfield.   Of 
course,  he  was  one  of  the  M.C.s.-- 

Crawford:   How  was  this  all  put  together? 

Allen:     Well,  it  was  really  put  together  by  Lorice  Stevens.   She's  the 
soprano  I  played  for.   And  she  works  with  the  Young  Musicians 
Program  here  at  Cal,  with  Patricia  Freeman.   She's  having  a 
barbecue  Friday  for  them.   And  what  they  did--I  was  in  Africa, 
and  my  sister  had  keys  to  my  apartment.   She  went  and  got  my 
address  file  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  that's  how  they  [did  it]-- 

Crawford:   They  got  everybody  to  come. 

Allen:     And  people  sent  money  even  though  they  couldn't  come.   My 

cousins  in  Canada  sent  a  hundred-dollar  bill  in  an  envelope 
without  insuring  it  or  anything.  [looking  at  program] 

Crawford:   Did  that  set  up  a  scholarship  fund? 

Allen:      I  think  after  the  program  was  printed  and  all  the  expenses  paid, 
there  was  something  like  $5,000  left  over,  which  they  have  given 
to  the  Golden  Gate  branch  of  the  National  Association  of  Negro 
Musicians  to  use. 

Crawford:   That's  wonderful.   Would  you  talk  about  the  Young  Musicians 
Program?   I  know  you  were  very  instrumental  in  that  group. 

Allen:     Yes,  I  was  at  first.   Then  I  told  Oily  Wilson  I  was  not  going  to 
be  in  anything  at  Cal  if  they  didn't  provide  parking.   When  I 
had  to  park  as  far  as  you  do,  and  you're  associated  here,  I 
said,  "If  you  can't  provide  me  with  a  parking  place,  just  take 
me  off." 
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Allen:     Merle  Emerson's  late  husband,  Dr.  Ralph  Emerson,  was  head  of  the 
biology  department,  and  she  still  has  a  permit  to  park.   She  has 
a  permit,  and  she  has  a  little  Bug,  a  Volkswagen  Bug  that  she's 
had  for  years.   So  whenever  I'm  going  to  a  concert  with  her,  she 
says,  "Come  up  and  park  at  my  place,  and  we'll  go  down  in  my 
car,  because  I  have  a  parking  permit." 

Crawford:   What  are  they  doing  now  with  the  Young  Musicians  Program?  What 
has  that  grown  into? 

Allen:      It  runs  every  summer  for  seven  weeks.   Oh,  they  do  a  wonderful 

thing.   The  young  soprano,  Jeanine  Anderson,  she  was  offered 

scholarships  at  about  a  half  a  dozen  schools.   She's  chosen  the 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music. 

Crawford:   Very  fine. 

Allen:     She's  just  like  a  little  Jessye  Norman. 

Crawford:   Who  are  the  students  who  come  through  the  program,  and  how  are 
they  chosen? 

Allen:  They  screen  them—they  are  usually  underprivileged  minority 
students . 

Crawford:   And  is  that  run  through  the  music  department  here? 
Allen:     Yes.   Runs  every  summer  for  seven  weeks. 
Crawford:   And  how  is  it  funded? 

Allen:  Oh,  they're  funded  by  contributions,  and  they  make  appeals. 
They  had  a  reception  at  the  chancellor's  house  this  spring. 
They  raise  money  in  that  way. 

Crawford:   Well,  they  did  such  a  wonderful  job  with  the  program  for  your 
party,  and  I  notice  that  some  of  the  tributes  go  all  the  way 
back  to  your  childhood. 

Allen:     Yes.   [looking  at  program]   Now,  here's  Michael  Morgan. 

Crawford:   Yes,  I'd  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  him.   He's  an  Oberlin 
graduate,  with  the  Oakland  East  Bay  Symphony? 

Allen:     Yes,  and  doing  very  well. 

Now,  that's  my  sister.   And  then  [William]  Warfield.   Oily 
Wilson.   Karen  Hutchison.   She  and  a  little  Jewish  girl  were 
both  ten  years  old,  and  they  played  in  the  tenth  annual  music 
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festival,  and  they  were  sort  of  rivals,  because  they  both  came 
from  Hillsborough. 

Crawford:   Karen  Hutchinson  is  flamboyant.   I  heard  her  play  with  the 
Peninsula  Symphony  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Allen:     Yes,  oh,  she's  very  flamboyant. 
Crawford:   Is  she  going  for  an  international  career? 

Allen:     Yes,  I  think  she's  doing  very  well.   Now,  Margaret  Brink  was  a 
young  student  of  mine—her  mother  used  to  bring  her  up  from 
Gustine,  California,  Margaret  Hughes,  when  she  was  about 
fifteen,  sixteen.   Then  she  went  on  to  Northwestern  University, 
and  now  she's  got  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of  Washington. 
I  keep  in  touch  with  her,  I  hear  from  her  very  often. 

Now,  there  is  Pierre  Archambeau,  and  he  and  Elwyn  Adams 
came,  and  they  played  a  duet  which  was  wonderful.   Eugene  Gash 
passed  away  recently.   It  was  very  sad.   Maya  Angelou  I  knew 
when  she  was  strumming  a  guitar  at  the  Purple  Onion. 

Crawford:   You  didn't! 

Allen:     Well,  that's  when  I  first  met  her.   I've  known  her  through  three 
or  four  husbands  and  boyfriends.   [laughs] 

Crawford:   So  she's  had  a  colorful  career  that  way,  has  she? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes. 

Crawford:   What  sort  of  a  person  is  she? 

Allen:     Oh,  she's  wonderful.   She's  wonderful.   And  it's  fantastic,  the 
way  she  has  come  out.   Through  her  books,  she's  become  world 
famous . 

Harold  Jones,  he's  a  flutist  from  New  York.   Here  are  the 
two  violinists.   Elwin  Adams  teaches  at  one  of  the  universities 
in  Florida.   He  came  out.   Elvira  Green  is  from  North  Carolina. 

Crawford:   The  program  book  that  they  put  together  was  outstanding.  And 

there's  a  page  here  I  wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to,  the  one 
from  Today's  Artists,  which  seems  to  have  everyone  who's  very 
well  known  as  a  performing  artist.   Starting  with  Teresa 
Berganza. 

Allen:     Well,  those  are  the  people  who  appeared  on  Today's  Artists 
through  the  years. 
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Crawford:   Are  they  still  working  with  you?  Are  they  still  finding 
concerts  for  you? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes.   Now  it's  Four  Seasons.   I'll  probably  accompany 
Warfield,  and  I  have  [others ]-- 

Crawford:   How  is  his  voice? 

Allen:     Well,  do  you  know,  he's  fantastic.   His  voice  isn't  what  it  was 
once,  but  he  has  a  way  of  putting  things  over.   He'll  probably 
do  a  spiritual  by  Roland  Hayes,  and  then  one  by  Hall  Johnson, 
"Ain't  Got  Time  to  Die."  And  when  he  puts  that  over,  the  crowd 
just--.   He  doesn't  have  to  sing  it,  he  just  has  to  speak  it. 

Crawford:   One  of  those  things  that  just  takes  people  over. 
Allen:     Yes,  right.   And  he's  such  an  actor. 


Tributes  and  Awards  and  Thoughts  on  Accompanying 


Crawford:   Of  all  the  tributes  and  awards,  which  has  meant  the  most? 
You've  had  so  many.   I  know  you're  a  Ph.D. 

Allen:     Honorary  Ph.D.    Here  at  the  Black  Studies  Program.  The  black 

theology  school  was  one  of  the  schools  on—where  the  rest  of  the 

theological  schools  are.   They're  the  ones  that  gave  me  an 
honorary  degree. 

Crawford:   What  was  the  ceremony  like  for  that? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  program,  but  I  don't.   But  it  was  quite  —  oh, 
it  lasted  two  or  three  hours,  and  those  of  us  who  were  given 
degrees  were  given  real  doctor's  hoods.   I  gave  mine,  I  knew  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  in  any  university  any  more,  and  I  gave  mine 
to  Joyce  Johnson,  who  had  been  a  student  of  mine  at  Fisk  for  one 
year.   She  has  a  real  doctorate  and  doesn't  have  [one] --and  she 
plays  the  organ  and  piano,  and  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  have  a 
hood?   I'm  going  to  send  you  mine."   So  I  sent  mine  to  her. 

Thomas  Berkley  of  the  Oakland  Post  was  there,  too. 

Crawford:   I  wanted  to  ask  you,  which  accompanists  in  your  time  do  you  most 
admire?   Anybody  who's  a  real  inspiration? 

Allen:     Well,  Jonathan  Brice,  who  accompanied  his  sister,  Carol  Brice. 
She's  passed  now,  and  he  is  really  an  invalid.   And  oh,  there 
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are  so  many  of  them.  Because  as  I  say,  now  a  pianist  isn't  an 
accompanist,  he's  a  pianist.  And  I  look  through  old  programs, 
I've  been  going  through  a  lot  of  old  programs.  "William  Allen 
at  the  piano . " 

That's  why  Dr.  Williams  always  lists--maybe  some  of  us  are  doing 
mostly  accompanying,  but  he  lists  all  the  pianists  as  pianists. 
You  don't  list  Pierre  d'Archambeau  "at  the  violin." 

Crawford:   That's  right.   But  when  you  accompanied  Todd  Duncan,  you  took  a 
bow  with  him,  didn't  you? 

Allen:      Oh,  sure.   And  Warfield,  if  you  ever  see  him,  before  he  bows, 
when  he  gets  through,  he  backs  off  and  he  points  to  his 
accompanist.   After  you  get  up  and  bow,  then  he'll  bow  with  you. 
He's  always  that  way. 

Crawford:   Yes.   Are  most  that  way? 

Allen:     No,  most  of  them  aren't.   It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
Marilyn  Home's  accompanist  does,  because  times  have  changed. 
As  I  say,  it  used  to  be  "at  the  piano,"  but  now  you  won't  see 
ever  "at  the  piano,"  you'll  see--I  don't  know  who's  accompanying 
her  now,  but  "pianist." 

Crawford:  That's  fair. 

Allen:  Yes. 

Crawford:  So  accompanists  get  more  recognition  today? 

Allen:  Oh,  yes. 

Crawford:   They're  not  only  considered  pianists  but  they're  more  equally 
billed,  is  what  you're  saying? 

Allen:     Yes,  right. 

Crawford:   Well,  that's  appropriate. 

Allen:      [laughs]   I  remember  one  time,  Todd  Duncan,  he  was  having 

trouble.   He'd  had  a  cold  or  something.  When  he  reached  a  high 
note,  it  wasn't  his  true  high  note,  and  I  played  louder.   The 
reviewer  said,  "Mr.  Allen  was  okay,  but  at  times  he  overpowered 
the  singer."  Well,  I  did  it  on  purpose!   I  used  to  tell  Todd, 
for  him  to  get  the  sore  fingers,  and  I  would  get  the  colds. 
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[showing  interviewer  an  album]  There's  the  thing  I  went  to 
Howard  Thurman  for,  when  they  dedicated  his  birthplace,  which 
was  rebuilt.   I  went  across  country  to  Daytona. 

Crawford:   In  Daytona,  yes.   He  accomplished  a  great  deal,  didn't  he? 

Allen:      Oh,  yes.   He  was  a  great  person. 

Crawford:   So  he  would  be  somebody  that  you  would  look  to? 

Allen:     Yes.   Do  you  know,  I  went  to  Africa  once,  and  I  had  visas  for 
the  four  African  countries  at  the  top  of  the  globe.   But  they 
did  not  give  me  a  visa  to  Lagos.   It  didn't  come  before  I  left 
San  Francisco.   I  went  to  Washington,  I  went  to  the  consulate, 
and  they  said,  "Well,  we  don't  have  it,  you  should  have  gotten 
it  in  San  Francisco."   I  said  it  hadn't  arrived.   They  said, 
"Well,  you  better  check  with  New  York." 

In  New  York  they  didn't  have  it,  so  I  went  all  the  way  to 
London,  and  my  hostess  there  said,  "Well,  you  better  go  and  see 
about  it."   I  went  to  the  (Nigerian]  consulate,  and  I  remember 
this  big  black  woman  with  a  thing  on,  and  she  was  up  on  a 
platform.   She  was  talking  to  a  white  couple.   Then  she  got 
through,  and  she  said,  "And  what  do  you  want?" 

I  said,  "I  want  a  visa  to  Lagos."   "Well,  you  should  have 
gotten  it  in  San  Francisco."   I  said,  "Well,  it  hadn't  come." 
"Well,  we're  not  going  to  give  it  to  you."   I  was  just  about  to 
tell  her  where  she  could  stick  Nigeria.   [laughter] 

Then  there  was  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  I  thought  I'd 
better  get  out.   I  went  to  the  American  consulate,  and  an 
English  woman  there  said,  "You  know,  Mr.  Allen,  we  used  to  have 
a  black  vice  consul  here,  and  he  could  work  with  them,  but  since 
he  left,  we  can't  get  anything  done  from  them.   There's  nothing 
I  can  do." 

Crawford:   That  had  been  the  embassy  of  Nigeria? 

Allen:      Yes. 

Crawford:   Where  you  were  treated  rudely. 

Allen:     Yes.   So  then  I  wired  my  travel  agent  back  here  and  I  said, 
"Forget  Africa;  I  want  to--"  I  had  a  two-weeks  Eurail,  and  I 
wanted  a  four-weeks  Eurail,  because  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  in 
Europe,  and  I  just  spent  the  month  in  Europe. 
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Later,  somebody  said,  "Well,  they  probably  didn't  give  you 
a  visa  because  they  thought  you  were  a  communist."   I  said,  "Why 
would  they  think  I  was  a  communist?"   "Because  they  saw  that  you 
had  accompanied  Paul  Robeson."   I  said,  "Well,  that  was  an 
honor.   If  that's  why  they  didn't  give  me  a  visa,  I  don't  want 
to  go." 

Crawford:   Was  that  why? 

Allen:     Well,  certainly  he  was  on  the  bad  list.   I  said,  "Paul  Robeson 
said  he  was  never  a  card-carrying  communist." 

Crawford:   He  did  win  the  Stalin  Peace  Prize,  and  that  probably  didn't  do 
him  any  good. 

Allen:     Sure  he  did.   When  I  went  to  England  in  1935,  I  told  you  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  them.   They  had  left  and  gone  to 
Russia.   So  I  never  did  catch  up  with  him.   But  when  I  came  back 
in  January,  I  had  a  cable  from  Mrs.  Paul  Robeson  saying,  "Will 
you  be  our  guest  at  Porgy  and  Bess  on  such-and-such  a  night." 
And  when  I  went  to  the  box,  he  wasn't  there  that  night,  so  I  did 
not  meet  him  until  '57- '58  when  I  accompanied  him. 

Crawford:   Isn't  that  something?   It  was  fate. 
Allen:     Yes. 


Outstanding  Musicians,  Important  Influences  and  Other  Memories 


Crawford: 
Allen: 

Crawford: 
Allen: 


Who  have  been  the  most  outstanding  musicians  that  you've  known, 
just  as  people  and  musicians? 


Oh,  Camilla  Williams.   Leontyne  Price, 
concert,  at  a  private  home. 


That  was  the  one 


You  told  me,  but  you  didn't  remember  the  name  of  the  family. 

Yes,  I  just  thought  of  it,  the  Paul  Bissingers.   He  was  a  police 
commissioner  or  something.   They  had  a  beautiful  home  on 
Divisadero.   So  we  practiced,  and  she  did  the  whole  program. 
Then,  as  I  told  you,  I  said  to  her  that  the  boys  sang  a 
spiritual,  "Jesus  Has  Walked  with  Me,"  so  at  the  end,  she  said, 
"I  hear  you  boys  know  the  spiritual,  'Jesus  Has  Walked  with  Me.1 
So  I'm  going  to  do  that  as  an  encore,  and  I  hope  you  will  join 
me." 


Crawford:  Did  she  do  that  without  music? 

Allen:  Oh,  yes.   [sings] 

Crawford:  Beautiful.   This  lonesome  valley,  that's  right. 

Allen:  And  oh,  the  boys  were  so  proud. 

Crawford:  Well,  who  do  you  think  influenced  you  most  in  your  life? 

Allen:  Artists? 

Crawford:  And  family  or  friends. 

Allen:     Well,  I  guess  certainly  as  I  came  out  here,  I  accompanied  other 
people,  but  traveling  with  Todd  Duncan  those  ten  years,  going  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  twice,  and  the  Caribbean,  and  South 
America,  Europe  three  times,  particularly  Scandinavia,  and  the 
third  time  all  the  way  to  Finland.   We  did  Royal  Albert  Hall  in 
London,  did  eight  or  ten  concerts  in  England  and  Scotland.   We 
were  at  the  first  Edinburgh  Festival. 

Crawford:   When  was  that? 

Allen:     It  was  in  '47,  1  think.   It  was  in  the  forties.   I'll  never 

forget,  we  were  at  this  hotel  overlooking  the  whole  city,  it  was 
so  beautiful,  and  Eleanor  Steber  was  there.   She  did  a  concert 
one  night,  and  then  afterwards,  the  editor  of  Musical  America 
took  Todd,  me,  and  Eleanor  to  supper  afterwards.   See,  the  war 
hadn't  been  over  very  long,  and  England  didn't  have  a  full 
supply  of  things.   We  went  to  this  place  and  got  a  scanty 
supper. 

The  editor--!  can't  think  of  his  name,  of  Musical  America  — 
he  takes  out  a  bunch  of  greenbacks.   "Look,  my  friends  are 
hungry.   Can't  you  do  better  than  this?"  And  the  waiter  in  a 
frayed  tuxedo  jacket  said,  "Sir,  if  we  had  it,  we  would  be  glad 
to  give  it  to  you."   So  Eleanor  Steber  said,  "Come  up  to  my 
room,  I've  got  a  couple  of  cans  of  Spam."  We  sat  on  her  bed- 
Crawford:   It  was  that  sparse? 

Allen:     Yes.   [laughter]   We  sat  on  her  bed  and  ate  Spam  and  crackers. 
I  wrote  her  once  before  she  passed  and  I  said,  "I  wonder  if  you 
remember  when  Todd  Duncan  and  I  joined  you  in  your  room  with 
Spam,"  and  she  wrote  a  nice  letter  back,  she  said,  "I  certainly 
do." 

Crawford:   Did  she  sing  with  you  at  the  festival? 
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Allen:     No,  she  was  doing  a  concert  of  her  own. 
Crawford:   Isn't  that  a  beautiful  setting  for  a  festival? 

Allen:  Oh,  yes.  And  you  see,  we  did  a  concert  at  Usher  Hall,  part  of 
the  festival,  and  then  we  came  back  and  did  another  concert  at 
Usher  Hall  under  our  management. 

Crawford:   And  did  you  ever  go  back  to  the  festival  since? 
Allen:     No. 

Crawford:  Well,  you've  had  all  this  travel  in  your  life,  that  can't  have 
been  easy.  But  you've  never  mentioned  being  seriously  ill. 

Allen:     No.   I  remember  once--in  Vienna,  I  got  shingles.   They  were  so 

painful  that  he  thought  I  was  going  to  have  to  cancel  a  concert. 
But  I  remember  the  manager's  wife  came  and  massaged  me.   Well, 
that  didn't  do  very  much  good,  but  I  did  get  through  the 
concert . 

Crawford:   What  caused  that? 

Allen:      I  don't  know  what  caused  it.   [Shingles  is  related  to  a  dormant 
chicken  pox  virus.]   When  we  were  in  the  Caribbean,  I  got 
jaundice.   First  the  doctor  in  Jamaica—we  had  left  Haiti,  and 
in  Haiti,  I  had  friends  there,  a  [friend  who]  had  married  a 
Haitian.   She  had  us  to  dinner,  and  the  first  course  was  soup  or 
something,  and  I  took  one  taste,  and  then  I  took  my  napkin  up, 
and  I  excused  myself.   I  went  into  the  next  room.   She  came  in, 
"What's  wrong?"   I  said,  "Caroline,  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  just 
sick."   She  said,  "Lie  down  on  the  couch." 

Then  a  little  later,  they  sent  me  home  by  a  taxi  or 
something. 

Crawford:   You  didn't  eat? 

Allen:      I  didn't  eat,  I  couldn't  eat.   And  on  the  plane  the  next  day  to 
Jamaica,  I  didn't  want  anything  to  eat.  As  Gladys  [Duncan] 
said,  "There's  something  wrong  with  him  when  he  can't  eat."  We 
got  to  Jamaica  and  went  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  which  is  no  more 
there.  An  English  doctor,  Farquist,  diagnosed  it  as  malaria  one 
day,  and  the  next  day  he  said,  "No,  you  have  jaundice." 

Crawford:   That  was  water,  maybe  bad  water? 

Allen:     Yes.   And  so  when  I  came  home,  we  came  home  on  a  banana  boat. 
Gladys  was  tired  of  flying.  We  found  this  banana  boat  was 
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coming  to  Tampa.   We  had  to  board  the  night  before,  and  we  heard 
the  men  loading  these  bananas,  and  they  were  singing  as  they 
passed  the  bananas  to  each  other. 

So  then  the  next  morning,  we  left  and  we  arrived  in  Tampa. 
We  took  a  Pullman  train  to  Washington,  where  the  Duncans  got 
off,  and  then  I  went  on  to  Atlantic  City.   My  aunt's  husband, 
Dr.  Stanley  Lucas,  was  a  native  Jamaican.   He  said,  "How  did 
they  let  you  out  of  my  native  land?"   [laughing]   I  said,  "Uncle 
Stanley,  I  had  dark  glasses  on,  and  they  were  only  concerned 
with  the  crew." 

Crawford:   But  that's  serious  if  it's  hepatitis. 

Allen:     Oh,  I  lost  twenty  pounds,  and  I  stayed  there  all  summer,  and 
gradually  got  [well]. 

Crawford:  That  was  your  most  serious  illness? 

Allen:  Yes. 

Crawford:  Where  does  your  good  health  come  from? 

Allen:  I  don't  know,  just  been  lucky.   I  really  have  been  lucky. 

Crawford:  You  aren't  a  stressful  person. 

Allen:     I  told  you  that  we  were  brought  up  in  the  Christian  Science 
church.   I'll  never  forget,  when  my  father  came  home,  I  was 
about  eleven  or  twelve,  my  sister  nine,  and  my  brother  about 
five  or  six  then.   My  father  said  to  my  mother,  who  had  been  a 
trained  nurse,  "Dear,  1  wish  you  would  put  the  children  in  a 
Christian  Science  Sunday  school."   She  said,  "Why?"   He  said, 
"Well,  whenever  1  am  attracted  to  business  associates,  I  find 
out  that  they're  Christian  Scientists.   There  must  be  something 
to  it."   He  didn't  go  to  any  church  then. 

And  we  cried  that  day  when  she  took  us  down  to  the  Second 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Portland.   Then  they  had  two 
sessions  of  Sunday  school,  one  at  nine  forty-five  and  then  one 
at  eleven,  while  the  others  went  to  church,  we  were  in  Sunday 
school.   So  we  got  used  to  it,  and  when  I  went  to  Oberlin,  I 
played  for  the  Christian  Science  Society  a  couple  of  years. 
Then  I  even  joined  the  church  in  Washington. 

At  that  time,  they  had,  which  was  very  unscientific,  they 
listed  in  the  journals,  "Twentieth  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
New  York,  Colored."  And  they  listed  practitioners  who  were 
colored.   And  one  of  the  hymns  in  the  book,  "In  Christ  there  is 
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no  east  nor  west,  no  north  or  south,"  and  that  was  absolutely 
against  the  principles.   So  when  I  went  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
I  went  to  the  church  but  then  I  stopped  going. 

Crawford:   On  that  account? 

Allen:  Yes.  And  then,  of  course,  later  I  just  became  such  a  first- 
class  agnostic. 

Crawford:  Well,  isn't  the  Christian  Science  theory  that  you  don't  need 
medicine,  you  can  pray  for  health? 

Allen:     Right.   And  the  only  paper  I  subscribe  to  is  the  Christian 

Science  Monitor.   It's  one  of  the  finest  papers.   And  you  know, 
as  I  told  you,  my  father--af ter  my  mother's  passing—married 
again.   He  married  a  red-headed  white  woman  from  Texas.   And  he 
became  an  usher  in  the  church. 

Crawford:   Oh,  she  brought  him  into  the  church!   Christian  Science? 

Allen:  Yes.  And  when  he  died  of  colon  cancer,  and  he  had  become  so 
enmeshed  in  the  church  that  he  didn't  have  medical  attention 
that  he  should  have  had. 

Crawford:   That's  the  negative  part,  because  they  might  have  treated  it. 
Allen:     Yes. 


Advice  for  Young  Pianists 


Crawford:   Well,  when  you  talk  to  an  aspiring  young  pianist  today,  what 
would  you  say  about  the  career  and  the  training  and  so  on? 

Allen:     Oh,  I  think  it's  a  wonderful  career.   I've  advised  many  people. 
As  I  told  you,  when  I  came  up,  there  weren't  any  black  pianists. 
You  had  to  be  an  accompanist,  because,  you  see,  a  singer  had 
something  special.   They  had  the  Negro  spirituals.   And  you  used 
to  see  criticism,  "Oh,  yes,  he  or  she  sang  fine,  but  in  the  last 
group  of  spirituals,  that's  where  he  or  she  shone."  You'd  see 
that  invariably.   A  black  singer  had  to  end  a  program  with 
spirituals. 

Crawford:   That  was  what  was  expected? 

Allen:     Todd  Duncan  usually  ended  with  a  group  of  spirituals  and  things 
from  Porgy  and  Bess.   But  a  pianist  didn't  have  anything 
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special.   So  Andre  Watts  was  really  the  first  one  that  made  it, 
and  he  made  it  by  substituting  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

Crawford:   I  know  that  you  did  an  orchestral  survey  once  relating  to  the 
difficulty  minority  musicians  have.   Did  we  talk  about  that? 

Allen:     Yes,  I  had  forgotten.   I  did  an  orchestral  survey  for  the--I 
forgot  for  whom  I  did  it.   I  think  I  surveyed  a  couple  dozen 
orchestras,  asked  them  how  many  blacks  were  in  the  orchestra,0 
how  many  Native  Americans,  how  many  Orientals.   Just  a  few  of 
them,  like  the  Philadelphia,  the  New  York,  had  blacks.   I  think 
only  one  had  a  Native  American,  and  there  were  more  Orientals. 
But  you  look  at  the  Boston  Pops  and  so  forth,  you'll  see  more 
Orientals  than  blacks. 

Crawford:   So   it's  still  true  today. 

Allen:     Yes.   There  are  five  or  six  black  colleges  teaching  music  and 

everything,  but  you  see,  blacks  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  into  the  organizations,  so  they  went  to  jazz  mostly. 

Crawford:   But  they  were  trained,  they're  out  there,  but  they  still  cannot 
get  into  the  symphonies? 

Allen:     They  can't  get  into  them. 

Crawford:   Don't  most  of  the  symphonies  have  blind  auditions  now? 

Allen:      I  don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not.   But  Elayne  Jones  got  in 
blind,  and  then  when  they  found  out  what  she  was,  then  the 
players  had  the  right  to  vote  on  permanency,  they  voted  her 
down. 

H 

Allen:     When  I  went  to  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Howard  W. 

Thurman  House  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  in  1987,  I  was  at  the 
same  hotel  as  Mrs.  Thurman  and  Arthur  Ashe.   When  he  came  down, 
he  sat  at  a  table  next  to  me  and  I  spoke  to  him.   I  told  him  I 
had  read  the  book  in  which  he  brought  this  young  South  African 
black  fellow  back  who  was  a  tennis  expert,  and  brought  him  back 
to  this  country. 

The  South  African  married  a  white  American,  and  they  live  in 
North  Carolina.   And  I  complimented  him  [Ashe]  and  told  him  I 
had  read  the  book.   To  think  that  he  lived  only  fifty  years,  and 
died  of  AIDS.   You  noticed  that  one  of  the  dedications  is  in  his 
memory . 
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Crawford:   He  took  a  big  step  in  coming  out  about  AIDS  as  he  did,  don't  you 
think? 

Allen:     Oh,  yes,  right. 

Crawford:   Well,  we  were  talking  about  this  situation  with  the  orchestras, 
and  I'm  wondering  if  you  see  anything  changing.   Are  things 
getting  better? 

Allen:      I  don't  know  what  the  situation  is  today.   I  know  the  Boston 
Pops  has  a  black  woman  harpist.   She's  been  there  for  years. 
And  I  don't  know  what  the  situation  is  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  now.   San  Francisco  has  a  violist,  I  think,  who  is 
black.   I  don't  know  of  any  other.   There  are  more  young  black 
conductors  going  around. 

Crawford:   Any  advice  for  young  people?   What  would  you  tell  them  to  do? 

Allen:     Well,  there  are  more  opportunities  now.   Even  at  the  San 

Francisco  Conservatory  there  are  many  blacks  in  the  school. 
There  are  more  teachers,  and  there  is  just  more  everything  for 
young  black  music  students  to  aspire  to  in  classical  music,  as 
they  used  to  in  jazz. 

Crawford:   Do  you  think  that  the  competition  is  much  tougher?   In  other 
words,  do  you  have  to  be  that  much  better  technically  today? 

Allen:     You've  got  to  be  excellent.   I  guess  it's  always  been  that  you 
have  to  be  a  little  better  than  the  others. 

Crawford:   I'm  not  talking  here  about  blacks  versus  whites,  but  simply 

young  people  looking  at  a  career  in  piano.   There  are  so  many 
pianists,  and  they  work  all  the  time,  it  seems  to  me. 

Allen:     Yes.   But  now,  look,  we  have  orchestras  in  every  hamlet.   Every 
hamlet.   There  used  to  be  operas  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco.   Look  at  Los  Angeles:   for  years, 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  went  down  there  to  give  opera.   Now 
they've  got  an  opera  company,  finally.   Just  like  they  should 
have  had  rapid  transit  years  ago,  but  they  kept  on  building 
freeways  and  no  rapid  transit.   Now  they're  finally  getting  one. 
It's  like  Cairo;  Cairo  has  built  a  rapid  transit  since  I  was 
there.   In  fact,  they  were  building  it  when  I  was  there,  and  the 
downtown  was  a  mess. 

Crawford:   And  now  they  have  it? 
Allen:     Now  they  have  it. 
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Crawford:   So  you're  positive  about  it.   You  feel  that  nobody  should  be 
discouraged  from  going  into  a  musical  career. 

Allen:     Right,  absolutely. 

Crawford:   Well,  what  would  you  change  in  your  life?   Is  there  anything 
that  you  would  have  changed? 

Allen:     I  don't  think  so.   I  always  from  the  time  I  was  five  and  a  half 
and  my  mother  took  me  to  start  music  with  Mrs.  Bertram,  I 
remember  her  name.   She  was  the  wife  of  the  double  bass  player 
in  the  Portland  Symphony.   I  just  always  wanted  to  play  the 
piano. 


Transcribed  by:   Shannon  Page 
Final  Typist:   Carolyn  Rice 
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Tape  2,  Side  A 

Tape  2,  Side  B 


1995 


Interview  2: 
Tape  3, 
Tape  3, 
Tape  4, 


Interview  3: 
Tape  5, 
Tape  5, 
Tape  6, 


Interview  A: 
Tape  7, 
Tape  7, 
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INTERNATIONAL    CELEBRITY    CONCERTS 

USHER  HALL,  EDINBURGH 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8th  at  3 

HAROLD  HOLT,  LTD.    PRESENT 

The    Outstanding    Success 
of  the   Edinburgh   Mutic   Festival 

TODD  DUNCAN 

The  World-famous  American  Negro  Actor  Singer 

MUS    QUOTES 

"  Choi/opine  at  tin  mifhtita  wet  not  more  reionani  and  powerful" 

"  One  mujt  scorch  one's  memory  for  a  long  lime  to  find  juc/i  o  j/njer  " 

"If  THERE  IS  ANYONE  IN  THIS  TOWN   WHO  «  IN  DOU8r  AS  TO 

WHAT  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  CULTURE  IS.  THEN  LET  HIM  CO  AND 

HEAR   TOOD  DUNCAN" 


At  the  r°iono 


WILLIAM   ALLEN 
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TICKETS:      1  t.     3/6,    S -,     7,4,     8/4,     104 
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Friday,  April  21, 1995  at  10  am  in  A133 

A  Birthday  Tribute  to 

William  Grant  Still 

'The  Dean  of  American  Negro  Composers" 

b.  May  11,  1895  -  d.  December  3, 1978 

"Still  is  one  of  our  greatest  American  composers"  -  Stokowski 
"He  broke  barriers  of  race  in  symphonic  music" 

-  New  Orleans  Times 


Poeme" 

If  You  Should  Go 


Program  of  Music  by  William  Grant  Still 


Dr.  Helen   Dilworth,  soprano 
Michael    Dolman,   piano 


Keep  Me  F'om  Sinking 

Mildred   Coffcy,   soprano 
Helen   Dilworth,  piano 


Marionette 
Bells 


Great  Day 


Michael    Dolman,   piano 


Karen    Ross,    mezzo-soprano 
Michael    Dolman,   piano 


-i 


Traceries:       Mystic  Pool,  Muted  Laugfiter, 

Out  of  the  Silence  (dedicated  to  William  Duncan  Allen), 

Wailing  Dawn,  A  Bit  of  Wit 

Dr.  Marvin  Tarlak,  piano 

Personal  Recollection 

Three  Visions:     Dark  Horsemen,  Summerland,  Radiant  Pinnacle 

Quit  Dat  Fool'nish 

Dr.   William   Duncan  Allen,  piano 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  to  celebrate  the  contributions  of  a  distinguished  musical 
pioneer,  the  first  Black  to  conduct  or  to  have  his  composition  played  [nj  a  major 
symolwny  orchestra,  the  first  to  conduct  a  radio  orchestra,  and  the  first  to  have  his 
opera  performed  by  a  major  opera  company.  Still  wrote  over  200  compositions 
including  opera,  ballet,  symphony,  "pop"  music,  chamber  works,  choral  and  solo 
songs,  and  various  other  instrumental  and  ensemble  woiks. 

This  concert  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 

Eugene  Cash, 
an  outstanding  pianist,  educator,  and  gentleman. 
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The  Golden  Gate  Branch  of  NANM  A 

presents  ./   \. 


presents 

A  Tribute  to  Marian  Anderson 

Sunday.  May  7.  1995.  5  p.m.  [V 

First  Congregational  Church.  Oakland  -L 

Program 

Group  1:  Master  of  Lieder 

Opening  Narration  Franz  Schubert 

Voice  of  Marian  Anderson:  Ave  Maria 


Der  Tod  und  das  Madchen 

Sharon  Manuel,  mezzo-soprano 

William  Duncan  Allen,  piano 


Franz  Schubert        I— | 


Robert  Schumann 
S°  WardleSOnM.  soprano     Ftotatt  Ma,th«w,  barton, 


,^          ,  Johannes  Brahms 

Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir.  op.  lOo.  no.  1  Johannes  Brahms 

Mainacht.  op.  43.  no.  2 


La  Dene  Otsuki.  piano  |      | 

Personal  Reminiscences  Johannes  Brahms 

Rhapsody  in  B  minor,  op.  79.  no.  l 

William  Duncan  Allen,  piano  "V  1 

Group  2:  World  Ambassador  of  Song 

Narration:   BUI  Bell 

Gracia  Mia  from  Conciones  Amotortos  Enrique  Granados 

Susheel  Bibbs,  soprano 

air.  Joseph  Hebert 
Voices  of  the  World 

Joseph  Hebert.  cello 

*  .          o  Serge  Rachmaninoff 

V  mol£ani  noti  tajnoj.  op.  4.  no.  3  s»   Rachmaninoff 

Ne  poj.krasavica.  op.  4.  no.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

Svetlana  Gorzhevskaya,  piano 

INTERMISSION:    15  minutes 


Page  2 
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Voice  of  Marian  Anderson: 
Re  dell'  ablsso  affrettati 

Group  3:   Opera  Singer 

Narration:   David  Glover 


from  Un  Bollo  in  Maschera 


Gulseppi  Verdi 


Ombra  mai  fu 


Pace,  Pace  mio  dio 


Soave  11  Vento 


from  Xerxes 

Richard  Riley.  tenor 
William  Duncan  Allen,  piano 

from  La  Forza  del  Destine 
Helen  Dilworth,  soprano 
Michael  Dolman,  piano 


G.  F.  Handel 


Guiseppi  Verdi 


from  Cost  Fan  Tutte 

Louise  Malandra.  Fiordiligl. 
Susheel  Bibbs,  Dorabella        Frederick  Matthews,  Guglielmo 


W.  A.  Mozart 


Group  4:  Soul  of  Her  People 

Narration:  Lucy  Kinchen 

Voice  of  Marian  Anderson:  My  Lord  What  a  Momin' 


Traditional 


Young  Marian  Jacqueline  B.  Hairs  ton 

World  Premiere  from  a  song  cycle  in  memoriam  to  Marian  Anderson 

Helen  Dilworth,  soprano 
Jacqueline  B.  Hairston,  piano 


Fix  Me 


Balm  in  Gilead 


Ain'a  That  Good  News! 
Deep  River 


arr.  Maxine  Butler 


Maxlne  ButJer,  soprano 


arr.  Henrietta  Davis-Blackmon 
Henrietta  Davls-Blackmon,  soprano 
Jacqueline  B.  Hairston,  piano 


The  Laney  College  Chorale 
Lucy  Kinchen,  director 


arr.  William  Dawson 
arr.  Roy  Ringwald 


Lift  Ev'ry  Voice  and  Sing 


Please  join  us  in 


J.  Rosamond  and  J.  Weldon  Johnson 


Lift  cVry  take  tod  ant, 

Till  eanh  and  her-m  nog, 

Kio|  witli  ihc  htnnoruo  of  Liberty. 

Let  ew  rejoicing  rue. 

H,§J)  ee  the  ou'ning  tkict, 

Let  n  mound  loud  u  the  roUiaf  tea 

fcn§  •  aong  nJI  of  the  tilth  that  the  dara  pan  ha.  uufbi  iu 

^  «  «ong  fulJ  of  the  hope  that  the  proem  hit  brought  u.', 

Facing  UK  hting  we  of  our  new  day  begun, 

Let  u»  march  on  ell  »kiory  it  won 


LIFT  EVERY  VOICE  AND  SING 

Stony  the  ruwJ  we  uod. 

Bmcr  tbc  ehaaioing  rod, 

Pdi  in  iht  d»y»  •bra  bopc  unborn  had  died. 

Yet  with  i  Kcady  belt, 

H»T  not  our  w»ir> 

Come  to  i  be  pbcc  for  which  our  fathcn  Hfhcdt 

We  h«»e  eome  u«r  •  w»y  ihn  w«Ji  ttm  hii  betn  witered. 

We  h.-c  come,  treading  our  pith  ihro'.tlie  blood  of  the  ilaughiercd. 

Out  frnm  the  gloomy  P«».  t>"  «"•  ~'  HtnJ  "  u" 

Where  the  white  gk«m  of  our  bnghi  Kar  i>  can 


Cod  of  our  wear)  yean, 
God  of  wwr  aikni  rcan. 

Tbou  who  ban  brought  in  ttm  av  on  tac  way, 
Tbou  wtto  han  by  Thy  might, 

Led  VM  ioio  the  kght, 
Keep  ui  foroxj  ui  the  path,  we  pray 
Lett  our  feet  uny  from  the  placet,  our  Cod,  where  we  m 
Lett  our  heam,  druni  with  the  wine  of  the  world,  «t  focj 
Shadowed  beneath  Thy  hand,  may  we  forever  utf 
True  to  out  Cod,  true  to  our  iu>o«e  Uud 
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IS.  ]?94  •  FJc*""°"d-  Cilifomii 


Greetings,  Friends  &  Retatlve*  ft*  <to  U  tfui  of  the  tethd.y  -of  my  to  Mother  Ldton 
Medle7Sen.who.wiA4,i,ttn&3brothen.wMbominQuebec  Cm*.  ll  »  J  ™*  ^ 
1  binhdty  .  December  15.  the  next  one  my  88ih.  b  lus  been  «n  interesting  ft  enjoy.ble  year 
singer,  in  lut  summers  Y-cruts,  Oregon,  Music  Fettivd.  mcluding  sopr.no 


E 

dH.  to  be  driven  with  Syrvu  Olden  L~  A  b^s-baritone  Robert  McFemn  tc  jvmt  ToddDuncm 
brieny.  OnOcwbcr^  South  Berkeley  Community  Church  «tae  ^"Mm^erof  Mu«c  to 
Syeis  celebrated  its  50th  Annivers«y.  Since  M«y  llth.  1995.  m«ki  the  100th  Anruv««y 
of  composer  Willum  Gr«U  Still.  I  «n  performing  some  of  his  works  to  v^ou,  conceru. 
pmiculwly  the  piece  he  dedicated  to  me  from  his  suite.  Seven  Tracenes.  Out  of  the  Silence. 
wruch  he  describes  «  "Only  in  mediution  does  one  discover  be»uties  remote  from  the  probto 
of  the  e«ih."I  received  the  manuscript  on  bo«d  ship  in  1939  when  I  w«  ^mg  to  PoUnd  ^from 
New  York  tostudy  with  Pi«ustEgon  Petri.  Becw.se  of  the  w«thre«  I  h«J  to  return  to  NewYo*. 
Mv  sister  Nellie  Constmce  B«ry.  who  suffered  .  stroke  2  ye*s  .go.  rernun.  in  HiUJuven 
There,herecieve,.xc*llentc«&Ivi.itherd«ly.  Often  she  u  »  her  wheel 


. 
in  your  lift  this  coming  y««. 
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Music  Marathon  Honors 
William  Duncan  Allen 


By  Robert  Commanday 
Chronicle  Music  Crttlc 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  music 
and  love  flowed  back  in  generous 
measure  to  the  distinguished  pia 
nist,  critic  and  educator  William 
Duncan  Allen,  in  celebration  of 
bis  85th  birthday.  The  event  at 
Oakland's  Calvin  Simmons  The 
ater  turned  into  a  3%-hour  mara 
thon  of  18  performances  by  col 
leagues  and  former  students  who 
had  come  from  all  over  the  conn- 
try,  coupled  with  the  reading  of 
tributes,  proclamations  and  let 
ters  galore. 

As  composer  Oily  Wilson  point 
ed  out  in  his  remarks,  although 
Allen  has  been  a  notable  force  in 
American  music  generally,  it  has 
been  his  role  in  African  American 
music  that  is  most  to  be  celebrated. 
That  was  reflected  in  the  audience 
turnout  of  the  black  community 
and  its  leadership  and  the  predom 
inance  of  black  musicians  among 
the  performers.  Baritone  William 
Warfield,  the  master  of  ceremo 
nies,  represented  noted  artists 
with  whom  Allen  collaborated  as 
their  accompanist,  including  Paul 
Robeson,  William  Parker,  Todd 
Duncan,  Adele  Addison,  Betty  Al 
len  and  Camilla  Williams.  Another, 
tenor  George  Shirley,  was  on  hand 
to  sing  Vincent  Youmans'  "With 
out  a  Song"  to  Allen,  seated  in  the 
front  row. 

A  dozen  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  Boys  Chorus  (Allen 


worked  with  that  organization  for 
five  summers)  sang  a  Handelian 
setting  by  Paul  Bouman  of  "I  Will 
Lift  Up  My  Eyes."  Concert  pianist 
Karen  Hutchinson  offered  a  force 
ful  account  of  Chopin's  B  minor 
Scherzo.  Pianist  Eugene  Gash  of  • 
fered  excellent  accompaniment 
for  several  numbers. 

Outstanding  was  the  Gershwin 
duet  "Bess,  You  Is  My  Woman 
Now"  by  a  soprano  of  liquid  voice, 
Cheryl  Susheel  Bibbs,  with  Autrls 
Paige,  his  baritone  firm  and  focus 
ed,  Jacqueline  Hairston  accompa 
nying.  John  di  Francesco,  bass- 
baritone,  sang  resolutely  in  good 
style,  Bach's  "Grosser  Herr 
("Christmas  Oratorio").  Margaret 
Brink,  a  Seattle  pianist  and  teach 
er  (originally  an  Allen  pupil),  gave 
a  lovely  and  sensitive  performance 
of  Granados'  "The  Maid  and  the 
Nightingale." 

In  a  rich,  velvety  mezzo-sopra 
no  voice,  Elvira  Green  sang  "Tor- 
gotten,"  a  sentimental  song  by  Eu 
gene  Cowles.  Pianist  Jeanne  Stark- 
lochmans  replaced  a  scheduled 
Ravel  selection  with  Chopin's  long, 
dark  and  intense  G  minor  Ballade, 
stirring  but  less  than  apt  Cellist 
Joseph  Hebert  took  honors  for 
originality  in  a  skillful  perfor 
mance  of  his  own  "Pentacious,"  a 
fantasy  on  celloistic  music,  draw 
ing  on  the  instrument's  repertory 
and  style. 

Helen  Dilworth,  her  soprano 
clear  and  radiant,  with  David  Tig- 
ner,  his  bass-baritone  full  and  au 
thoritative,  sang  the  final  selection 
in  the  up  spirit  of  the  occasion,  "A 
Change  Has  Got  to  Come"  by  Jac 
queline  Hairston,  who  accompa 
nied. 

The  other  participating  artists 
were  singers  Pierre  Guy-White, 
Joyce  Hason,  Rawn  Spearman, 
Norma  Levister  and  John  Patton, 
flutists  Harold  Jones  and  Fatima 
Goss,  violinists  Elwyn  Adams  and 
Pierre  D'Arthambeau,  oboist  De 
nis  Harper,  pianist  Terrl  Simmons. 


TODD    DUNCAN 

FINAL  CONCERT  IN 
CHRISTCHURCH 

The  Theatre  Royal  wai  crowded 
again  on  Saturday  evening  for  the  last 
recital  of  Todd  Duncan's  present  tour. 
His  singing  will  be  treasured  in  the 
memories  of  the  many  thousands  who 
have  heard  H"v  To  each  member  of 
his  audiences  he  has  given  a  new 
awareness,  an  increase  and  expansion 
of  mind  and  spirit,  a  heightening  of 
values,  and  an  enriching  of  experi 
ence.  His  audiences  have  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  hearing  a  man  who  has 
great  natural  gifts,  moulded  and  finely 
tempered  by  superb  technique,  and 
then  brought  under  the  discipline  of 
a  firmly  integrated  personality.  All 
this  ha*  given  him  the  ability  to  in 
terpret  the  full  message  of  the  great 
composers,  and  to  serve  faithfully  the 
cause  of  truth  and  beauty. 

It  wai  a  lovely  programme,  delight 
fully  varied,  givinc  full  range  to  the 
wide  interpretive  powers  of  Mr  Dun 
can  and  his  distinguished  and  faultless 
accompanist.  Mr  William  Allen.  Open 
ing  wfth  numbers  by  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
and  Carisslml.  they  then  Rave  a  group 
of  lieder  by  Schumann.  Mr  Duncan 
jg  go  eminently  a  master  in  all 
branches  of  singing  that  it  is  difficult 
to  single  out  any  one  branch  as  being 
above  the  others;  but  lor  some  of  us, 
it  may  be  that  his  singing  of  lieder 
has  been  the  greatest  revelation.  He 
has  taken  the  message  of  both  poet 
and  composer,  made  it  thoroughly  a 
part  of  himself,  raised  it  to  the  heights 
of  universal  experience  ;nd  given  it 
to  each  individual  so  that  it  has  be 
come  an  integral  part  of  his  or  her 
personal  experience.  This  raising  of 
those  in  the  audience  so  that  they  ac 
company  the  singer  intellectually  and 
emotionally,  according  to  the  fullness 
of  their  several  capabilities,  can  be 
done  only  by  the  very  greatest  artists, 
tit  demands  absolute  sincerity  of  pur 
pose,  putting  forth  the  whole  person 
ality,  and  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  personal  is  forgotten  and  the  mes 
sage  becomes  pre-eminent.  In  what- 
<  ever  he  sings.  Todd  Duncan  never 
falls  to  achieve  this.  An  unaccom 
panied  spiritual— "He  Never  Said  A 
Murmuring  Word"— again  gripped  the 
whole  audience  in  a  way  that  will 
I  never  be  forgotten.  He  passed  from  it 
j  to  another,  smoothly  and  appropriate 
ly  so  that  there  was  no  applause— for 
there  are  times  in  this  man's  work 
when  one's  feelings  are  so  aroused 
that  applause  is  not  possible. 

Mr  William  Allen,  in  his  solo  work, 
again  delighted  the  audience,  particu 
larly  in  a  lovely  rendering  of  De 
bussy's  "Reflections  in  the  Water 
There  is  to  much  of  Debussy's  work 
that  one  would  have  liked  to  hear 
from  Mr  Allen  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
only  one  piece  has  been  included  on 
four  programmes. 

Mr  Duncan  graciously,  and  with  ob 
vious  sincerity,  thanked  the  audience 
for  the  reception  accorded  to  him  ana 
to  Mr  Allen  in  Christcburch.  He  said 
that  he  was  intending  to  tell  all  his 
brother  artists  in  America i  that  they 
must  come  to  New  Zealand.  That  tf 
most  kind;  but  what  his  hearers  are 
extremely  anxious  to  know  is  when 
Mr  Duncan  and  Mr  Allen  are  going 
to  come  to  New  Zealand  again  them 
selves.  Mr  Duncan  told  us  that  next 
year  he  will  be  going  to  Holland- 
IrlJni  New  Zealand  to  Old  Holland I  ap- 
narently.  However,  wherever  he  goes, 
hewill  go  as  a  true  artistic  ambassador 
of  hU  country,  and  as  one  who  gives 
i  great  distinction  to  his  n<* • 
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Unsung,  little-known  and .  not 
well  advertised,  "William  Allen, 
pianist,  came  to  Dillard  Univer 
sity  Saturday  night  and  presented 
one  of  the  best  programs  it  has 
been  the  writer's  food  fortune  to 
enjoy  in  quite  some  time.  The 
young-  artist,,  immediately  after 
his  opening  numbers,  'Tour  Cho 
ral  Preludes",  by  Sebastin  Bach, 
established  his  splendid  musician 
ship.  Playing;  with  impeccable 
technique,  Mr.  Allen's  program  in 
cluded  numbers  by  Back*  Chopin, 
Rachminoff,  Ravel,  Dnberry,  Dett 
and  Paganni-Liszt-Buconi. 

Though  young-  in  years,  Mr.  Al 
len  handled  the  piano  with  con- 
sumate  ease  and  poise.  His  was  a 
presentation  of  talent,  hard  work, 
technical  skill,  combined  with  a 
deep,  soulful  understanding  and 
love*  of  his  work.  His  stell-like 
fingers  virtually  flew  across  the 
keys  and  produced  sounds  as 
smooth  as  the  calm  of  the  sea  and 
then  again  came  down  with  such 
force  and  .power  as  to  give  the  im 
pression  of  an  Atlantic  storm. 
Often  his  smooth  playing  was  like 
the  rippling  of  the  brook  or  the 
soft  whistling  of  the  spring  breezes 
in  the  trees.  His  coloring,  shading, 
knitting  of  phrases,  and  equal  fa 
cility  in  both  hands  held  the  wrapt 
I  attention  of  his  listeners  or  trans 
ported  them  to  realms  far  beyond. 
As  the  formal  prorgam  came  to 
an  all-too-soon  close,  many  of  his 
listeners  fairly  stood  up  and  loudly 
applauded  bun,  and  he  was  forced 
to  respond  with  several  encores. 
Numbers  included  besides  the 
Choral  Prelude's  already  men 
tioned  were:  "Rhapsody  In  B 
Mipor,  Op.  69",  by  Chopin;  "Two 
Preludes,  Op.  23",  by  Rachminoff ; 
"Ondine",  by  Revel;  "F«ux  Arti 
fice",  by  Debussy;  "Tropic  Win 
ter",  by  Nathaniel  Dett,  and  "La 
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JDuncan  Concert  at  Livingstone 
jls  Rich  and  Vivid  Musical  Event    ; 

By  MART  LINN  COLLINS 

Todd  Duncan  Negro  baritone,  and  his  accompanying  pianist  thrilled , 
a  Salisbury  audience  at  Livingstone  college  last  night.  Everyone  ex-, 
peeled  the  singer  to  be  good,  but  the  piantet,  WilUam  Allen,  was  a 
surprise -and  showed  himself  the  finest  accompanist  heard  here  on  any 
program  within  the  memory  of  this  reviewer.  Many  wished  «»«&<; 
might  have  played  solo  numbers  but  he  was  modest,  taking  a  bow  only 
when  the  singer  asked  him  to  share  applause. 

T      Duncan  gave  a  superb  perform- ' 

•ace,   y»*>WMT»ff   fine   singing   and' 
dJctton  «>  clean  tbat  not  one  word 
was  missed.  In  a  few  instances  his 
tone  color  wa*  has  wanm  because 
of  fmfKMfa  on  .enunciation,    but! 
throughout  the  program  he  remain 
ed  consistently  artistic. 

Bis  true  baritone,  young  and  elas- ; 
tic,  encompasses  a  full  range  of  emo-  I 
ticks,  while  intelligence  controls  any  I 
tendency  to  oversentimentaliae.  He 
Is  a  vivid  singer.  Outstanding  ex- 1 
ponent  of  popular  Gershwin  songs  < 
in  which  he  has  had  a  long  and  sue-  : 
cessful  stage  career  as  Porgy  in 
"Porgy  and  Bess,"  he  is  also  a  great 
Interpreter  of  German  Ueder.  The 
best  of  all  tahe  good  staging  he  did 
last  night  was  the  Brahms  tragic 
love  song,  "Verratti." 
Lieder  Group 

Other  numbers  of  this  group  were 
"Der  Gang  zum  Liebchen  (Brahms), 
"Ich  Trage  meine  Mlnne"  (Strauss), 
and       "Heimliche       Aufforderung" 
(Strauss) .  The  resonance  of  his  voice 
whether  singing  full  or  in  pianissimo , 
was  most  pronounced  in  these  songs.  I 
Especially   pleasing   was   his    ah-  • 
solute    pitch,    demonstrated    in   two! 
songs  early  on  tiie  program  when  he 
started  singing  without  piano  sup 
port.  | 
Two  thrilling  and  exacting  num- 
'bers,  more  technical   than  tuneful. 
iwere     the     Rachimlnoff    piece,    "O 
I  Thou   Billowy   Harvest-Field,"  with! 
'surging  rhythm  and  rippling  accom 
paniment,  and  the  practically  un- 
singable  but  eerie  and  delightful  or 
chestra  number,  "Danse  Macabre," 
by  Saint  Saens.    A  strong  modern 
number   was   "Dancers,   Come   TJp" 
(African  Zulu  song),  by    Wendt. 

The  Handel  "Lascia  cti'io  pianga" 
from  "Rinaldo,"  whfch  opened  the 
program,    and    the    "Faust"    aria, 
rAvant  de  quitter  ces  lieux"  (Gou- 
Inod),  gave  Duncan  ample  opportu 
nity   to  show  what  he  can  do  in 
operatic  roles.    His  Italian  and  his 
.French  were  equally  well  sung.     A 
I  little   French   song,    "Briolage,"   by| 
mersot,  stood  out  as  a  charming  bit; 
jof  tenderness.  I, 

In  two  Negro  spirituals  he  was 
completely  at  home.  He  repeated 
the  second  of  these,  "Walk  with  Me," 
arranged  by  William  Grant  Still, 
'and  "I  Got  Plenty  of  Nutttn,"  one  of 
a.  duo  from  "Porgy  and  Bess."  His 
•  one  encore  was  the  spiritual,  "Ev 
ery  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit." 

Todd  Duncan  and  Marion  Ander-  j 
son.  two  leading  musicians  of  the 
Negro  race,  have  been  brought   to 
Salisbury     by     Livingstone  college.! 
The  latter  gave  two  concerts  here 
tome  time  ago.  These  musical  events] 
are  starred  on  the  memory  calendar 
|or  all  who  heard  them  to  recall  with 
gratitude  and  pleasure.    Will  Doro 
thy  Maynor  one  day  come  to  air.g 
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TODD  DUNCAN'RECITAL 

BY  OUR.MUSIC  CUTIC 

To 'those  who  heard  Todd  Duncan  at 
the  Edinburgh  Festival  it  was  at  first 
disappointing  to  find  him  offering  exactly 
the  same  programme  to  Glasgow  when  he 
appeared  last  nif  ht  in  St  Andrew's  Hall ; 
but  in  the  event  there  was  little  cause  to 
be  troubled,  for  he  sang  much  better  last 
night,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of 
range  and  spontaneity  of  interpretation. 

The  lack  of  this  touch  of  final  subtlety 
in  Mis  singing  at  Edinburgh,  such  as  one 
has  a  right  to  expect  in  an  artist  who  is 
billed  as  the  "Famous  Negro  Actor- 
Singer,"  was  supplied  last  night  by  vocal 
colour  and  a  greater  sense  of  drama.  It 
was  indeed  an  enjoyable  evening,  for  his 
voice  was  as  fine  as  before  and  there  was 
added  this  deeper  source  of  expression 
that  made  bis  performances  complete. 

His  first  extra  was,  as  before,  a  song 
cleverly  based  on  the  "  Dance  Macabre  " 
of  Saint-Saens  and  cleverly  sung.  After 
the  group  of  Negro  spirituals  be  added 
"Old  Man  River,"  and  made  it  as  moving 
a  song  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  excellent 
accompanist  was  again  William  Allen. 


Glasgow  Herald,  ca.  1940 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEGRO  MUSICIANS,  INC., 
GOLDEN  GATE  BRANCH 

AND 
FRIENDS  OF  WILLIAM  DUNCAN  ALLEN 

SPONSOR 

THE  WILLIAM  DUNCAN  ALLEN  GALA 


A  CELEBRATION  OF  HIS  LIFE,  ILLUSTRIOUS  MUSICAL  CAREER,  AND  85th  BIRTHDAY 


CALVIN  SIMMONS  THEATRE 
10  -  10th  STREET 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  8, 1991 
4:00  P.M. 
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WILLIAM  DUNCAN  ALLEN 
born,  December  15, 1906 
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The  Consummate  Collaborator 


The  Consumate  Collaborator  is  the  title  of  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Fall  (1987)  issue  of  the 
journal  "The  Black  Perspective  in  Music".  The 
author,  William  E.  Terry,  began  as  follows: 

"William  Duncan  Allen,  concert  pianist,  ac 
companist,  teacher,  journalist,  lives  a  musical  life 
that  reflects  three  distinct,  though  intertwined  and 
complementary  themes:  (1)  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  artist  (and  in  this  context  we  focus  on  the 
African-American  artist)  to  master  the  technique 
essential  for  performing  the  literature  written  for  the 
particular  instrument  or  voice,  regardless  of  the 
period  or  style  of  the  composition  or  the  cultural 
roots  of  its  creator,  (2)  a  firm  commitment  to 
performing,  and  thereby  promoting,  the  music  of 
composers  of  African  descent;  and  (3)  the  determi 
nation  to  support,  train,  and  encourage  African- 
American  artists,  both  the  young  and  emerging  and 
the  prominent  career  professional,  regardless  of  the 
literature  the  artist  embraces.  The  facts  and  events 
of  his  active  and  fascinating  life  reveal  the  constant 
interweaving  of  these  three  primary  strands." 

The  article  moves  on  to  an  extensive  in-depth 
interview  and  is  replete  with  anecdotes  and  personal 
revelations  of  Dr.  Allen '  s  long  and  illustrious  career. 
What  follows  here  is  an  abbreviated  summary  of  his 
background,  with  indications  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  his  impact — as  a  black  artist  and  teacher — on  the 
music  scene. 

EARLY  LIFE 

William  Duncan  Allen  was  bom  on  December 
15,  1906,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  first  of  four 
children.  His  father,  William  Duncan  Allen,  Sr., 
was  a  prosperous  hotel  owner,  whose  establishment 
at  that  time  provided  the  only  place  available  to 
black  travelers.  His  mother,  Lillian  (a  native  of 
Quebec,  Canada),  had  been  trained  as  a  nurse.  She 
played  both  piano  and  organ,  and  provided  a  family 
environment  that  stimulated  and  nurtured  the  interest 
in  music  that  her  children  displayed  at  an  early  age. 
Young  William's  piano  lessons  began  at  age  5  1/2. 


His  study  continued  and  his  talent  developed  as  he 
passed  through  his  school  years.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  musical  activities  of  Jefferson  High  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1924.  As  accompanist 
for  the  boys  glee  club  for  four  years,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  classical  music,  both  by  recordings  at 
home  and  by  live  performances  of  the  Portland 
Symphony  and  many  visiting  artists  of  stature. 

EDUCATION 

He  attended  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
from  1924  to  1928,  where  he  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  degree. 

In  1928  and  1929  he  attended  the  Juilliard 
Institute,  where  he  studied  piano  with  James  Friskin. 

After  a  period  of  teaching,  he  returned  to 
Oberlin  and  obtained  a  Master  of  Music  degree  in 
1936. 

Several  periods  of  independent  study  (on  fel 
lowships)  included  those  in  England  and  Poland 
with  Egon  Petri  (fall  of  1935,  summers  of  1937  and 
1939)  and  with  Isobella  Vengerosa  (1939)  at  the 
David  Mannes  School  of  Music. 

He  received  an  Honorary  Doctoral  Degree 
from  the  Black  Theological  School  for  Urban  Studies, 
Berkeley,  California  in  1978. 

TEACHING 

His  teaching  career  includes: 

Instructor  in  piano  and  organ  at  Howard  Uni 
versity,  Washington,  D.C.,  1929-1935 

Assistant  Professor  of  piano  at  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  1936-1943  and  1950-1951. 

Music  faculty  (piano  instruction)  at  San 
Domenico  High  School,  San  Anselmo,  California, 
1969-1970. 

Visiting  Professor  and  Artist  in  Residence, 
Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Alabama,  1980-1982. 

Private  piano  teacher  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  since  1953. 

PERFORMANCE 

Although  Dr.  Allen  has  often  performed  on  the 
concert  stage  as  a  solo  pianist,  much  of  his  career  has 
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been  spent  as  an  accompanist  to  outstanding  concert 
artists,  both  instrumentalists  and  vocalists.  While 
teaching  at  Howard  University,  he  made  two  ap 
pearances  at  the  While  House  accompanying  sing 
ers.  During  ten  of  his  middle  years  (1943-1953)  he 
toured  the  world  as  pianist-accompanist  with  the 
renowned  baritone  Todd  Duncan.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  he  settled  in  San  Francisco  and  established  a 
private  piano  studio. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  has 
continued  to  accompany  many  well-know  singers, 
either  on  tours  or  at  concerts  in  the  Bay  Area  and 
elsewhere.  Among  the  best-know  artists  with  whom 
Dr.  Allen  has  played  are:  Paul  Robeson,  William 
WaiTield,  William  Parker,  George  Shirley,  Betty 
Allen,  Camilla  Williams,  and — on  one  occasion — 
Leontyne  Price.  He  is  currently  one  of  the  principal 
accompanists  for  performers  on  the  Today's  Artists 
Concert  Series  in  San  Francisco  and  their  summer 
series  in  Yachats,  Oregon. 


He  is  well  versed  in  the  classical  repertoire.  He 
has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  music  of  black 
composers.  A  composition  by  William  Grant  Still, 
a  noted  black  composer,  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Allen. 

MUSICAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  BAY  AREA 

In  addition  to  teaching  and  performing,  Dr. 
Allen  has  contributed  substantially  in  many  ways  to 
the  music  life  of  the  Bay  Area.  A  large  part  of  his 
effort  has  been  in  music  education  and  the  devel 
opment  of  musical  talent  in  young  people.  An 
example  of  that  is  his  participation  for  several  years 
in  the  NAACP  scholarship  program  (ACT-SO)  for 
black  high  school  students.  In  addition  to  supervising 
the  judging  of  the  local  (Bay  Area)  competition,  he 
frequently  traveled  with  the  winners  to  the  NAACP 
National  Convention  and  accompanied  them  in 
competition  at  that  level.  Dr.  Allen  is  a  Life  Member 
of  the  NAACP. 


The  list  of  William  Duncan  Allen's  activities  over  the  years  is  impressive: 

Past  President:    Music  Teachers  Association  of  California  (Golden  Gate  Branch) 
Past  President:    National  Association  of  Negro  Musicians,  Inc.  (Golden  Gate  Branch) 
Minister  of  Music:    South  Berkeley  Community  Church,  Berkeley,  California  (1954-1979) 
Music  Director:    Junior  Bach  Festival,  Berkeley,  California  (1956-1976) 
Counselor:    San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus  (Summer  Camp)  (1957-1962) 

Director:  East  Bay  Music  Center  (Which  later  evolved  as  the  East  Bay  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts) 
Support  Council:    Young  Musicians  Program  (University  of  California,  Berkeley) 
Stem  Grove  Festival  Association  (San  Francisco) 

Sun-Reporter,  San  Francisco  (10  years) 

Oakland  Post  (10  years) 

Occasional  articles  in  various  music  journals. 


Advisory  Board: 
Music  Columnist: 


The  vitality  of  the  Bay  Area  music  scene,  especially  in  the  African-American  sector,  owes  much  to  the 
work  and  inspirational  leadership  of  William  Duncan  Allen. 
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Programme 

William  Warfield,  master  of  Ceremonies 

Reflections EldonWolf 

I  Will  Life  Up  My  Eyes  to  the  Hills Paul  Bouman 

(    ?    ) 

San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus 
Dr.  Eugene  Pierre,  Director 

Scherzo  in  B  Minor  (opus  20) Frederick  Chopin 

(1685-1759) 

Karen  Hutchinson,  Piano 

Where  E'ere  You  Walk  (homSemele) George  Frederick  Handel 

(1685-1759) 

Pierre  Guy- White,  Baritone 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Without  a  Song V.  Youmans 

(1898-1946) 

George  Shirley,  Tenor 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Ballade A-  Perilitou 

(1846-1936) 

Harold  Jones,  Flute 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Over  My  Head/Lil'  David  (Spirituals) arr.  Curention 

(    ?    ) 
Joyce  M.  Hason,  Soprano 

Fatima  Goss,  Flute 
Terri  Simmons,  Piano 

Bess,  You  is  My  Woman  Now  (from  Porgy  and  Bess) George  Gershwin 

(1898-1937) 
Susheel  Bibbs,  Soprano 
Autris  Paige,  Baritone 
Jacqueline  Hairston,  Piano 

Navara Pablo  de  Sarasate 

(1844-1908) 
Elwyn  Adams,  Viotin 
Pierre  D'Archambcau,  Violin 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Adelaide Ludwig  Beethoven 

(1770-1827) 
Rawn  W.  Spearman,  Baritone 

Eugene  Gash,  Piano 
Proclamations,  Resolutions,  and  Tributes , - 
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"Great  Day"  Ode  to  Bill  (A  Medley  of  Spirituals) Jacqueline  b.  Hairston 

(1938-       ) 
Jacqueline  B.  Hairston  -  Piano 

Intermission 

Reflections Muriel  Frazier  Eneas 

Grosser  Heir  (from  Weihnachts-Oratorium) J.S.  Bach 

(1685-1750) 

John  di  Francesco,  Bass  Baritone 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Let  Us  Break  Bread  Together arr. William  Lawrence 

(1895-1981) 

Norma  Levister,  Mezzo  Soprano 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Que  jas  6  La  Maja  y  el  Ruisenor Enrique  Granados 

"The  Maid  and  The  Nightingale"  (1867-1916) 

Margaret  Brink,  Piano 

Amor  ti  vieta  (from  Fedora) Umberto  Giordano 

(1867-1948) 
John  Patton,  Tenor 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Piece  en  forme  de  Habanera Maurice  Ravel 

(1875-1937) 
Denis  Harper,  Oboe 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Forgotten Eugene  Cowles 

(    ?    ) 

Elvira  Green  Mezzo  Soprano 
Eugene  Gash,  Piano 

Ondine Maurice  Ravel 

(1875-1937) 
Jeanne  Stark-Iochmans,  Piano 

Pentacious Joseph  Hebert 

(1958-      ) 
Joseph  Hebert,  Cellist 

A  Change  Has  Got  to  Come Jacqueline  Hairston 

(1938-      ) 

Helen  Dilworth,  Soprano 
David  Tigner,  Bass  Baritone 
Jacqueline  Hairston,  Piano 
Reflections Oily  Wilson 

Poetry  Reading MayaAngelou 

Finale 
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Elwyn  Adams,  a  violinist  of  impressive  physical  and  musical  stature,  was  reviewed  by  the  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN 

TIMES  as  "An  exceptional  musician A  genuine  pioneer  in  the  fine  arts,  no  less  than  singers  Marian  Anderson 

and  Paul  Robeson "  He  obtained  his  musical  education  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  and  through  private 

study  in  Boston  with  Richard  Burgin,  and  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  with  Arthur  Grumaiaux  and  Ricardo  Oavoposoff. 
He  has  toured  widely  as  a  concert  violinist  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  giving  recitals  and  appearing  with 
symphony  orchestras. 

Maya  Angelou,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  is  a  poet,  educator,  historian,  singer,  dancer,  best-selling  author,  actor, 
playwright,  civil-rights  activist,  producer,  and  director.  She  is  the  first  Reynolds  Professor  of  American  Studies  - 
a  lifetime  position  -  at  Wake  Forest  University  in  North  Carolina.  Her  critically  acclaimed  I  Know  Whv  the  Cased 
Bird  Sines  has  become  a  classic  in  American  literature.  Her  most  recent  book  is  I  Shall  Not  Be  Moved.  She  has 
lectured  throughout  the  world,  sharing  the  African  American  experience  with  vigor  and  perception. 

Cheryl  Susheel  Bibbs  received  her  musical  training  from  the  Boston  University  School  for  the  Arts  and  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  (Boston),  the  Mozarteum  (Salzburg,  Austria),  and  the  apprentice  program  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Opera.  She  made  her  operatic  debut  with  Sarah  Caldwell's  Opera  Co.  of  Boston  and  subsequently  appeared 
in  leading  roles  for  WGBH-TV  (PBS),  The  Associate  Artists  Opera  (Boston  Center  for  the  Arts),  and  performed  a 
major  role  in  the  world  premiere  of  Berio's  Opera  at  the  Santa  Fe  Opera.  She  toured  for  two  years  as  Norina  in  Efin 
Pasquale  and  Rose  in  Kurt  Weil's  Street  Scene.  She  recently  sang  the  role  of  Sr.  Constance  in  Dialogues  Of  the 
Carmelites  for  Maestro  Kent  Nagano.  She  has  toured  the  United  States  as  a  solo  recitalist  and  is  on  the  touring  artists 
rosters  for  the  California  and  Missouri  Arts  Councils.  Recently,  she  has  appeared  with  Today's  Artists  Concerts, 
The  Berkeley  and  Camellia  Symphonies,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Mozart  Orchestra. 

Margaret  Brink,  a  native  of  California,  has  appeared  as  piano  soloist  and  chamber  musician  in  recital  withorchestra 
and  radio-tv  broadcasts  in  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Canada,  Chile  (United  States  information  Service),  and  Alaska. 
She  began  her  piano  training  with  her  mother,  Bemice  Hughes,  in  Gustine,  California.  She  studied  with  William 
Duncan  Allen  before  going  on  to  graduate  from  Northwestern  University.  She  has  studied  with  Bela  Siki  at  the 
University  of  Washington  where  she  received  her  doctorate  in  piano  performance.  Dr.  Brink  lives  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  where  she  performs  and  teaches  music  literature,  theory,  and  piano  at  three  Puget  Sound  community 
colleges. 

Pierre  d'Archambeau  is  the  son  of  the  distinguished  cellist  Ywan  d'Archambeau.  Through  his  father,  he  was 
exposed  to  many  outstanding  musical  personalities,  including  Toscanini,  Casals,  Thibauld,  Nadia  Boulanger,  and 
Fritz  Kreisler  who  bequeathed  him  the  famous  Daniel  Parker  (1715)  violin.  He  has  concertized  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Europe.  As  a  soloist,  he  appeared  with  the  major  symphonies  of  the  world. 
Mr.  d'Archambeau  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  awards  and  prizes,  including  the  International  Competition  of 
Geneva,  the  Queen  of  Belgium  Competition,  and  the  Medal  of  Eugene  Ysaye  Foundation.  He  frequently  features 
in  his  recitals  the  six  Ysaye  unaccompanied  violin  sonatas,  the  twenty-four  caprices  of  Paganini,  as  well  as  the  six 
Bach  sonatas  and  partitas.  His  repertoire  embraces  more  than  fifty  concerti. 

John  di  Francesco  received  his  early  music  education  at  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  graduating  with  a  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  with  highest  honors.  He  sang  with  Boris 
Goldovsky's  Opera  class  where  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Basso  Ezio  Pinzo  heard  him  and  was  so  impressed  that  he 
brought  him  to  New  York  to  study  with  renowned  teachers.  Mr.  di  Francesco  was  soloist  in  the  Verdi  Requiem  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  and  has  performed  in  numerous  oratorios.  He  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  The  California 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Helen  Dilworth,  known  as  "Dr.  Diva,"  earned  her  doctorate  degree  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  She 
is  an  accomplished  soprano  who  has  concertized  and  taught  throughout  America,  Europe,  and  Japan.  She  recently 
recorded  Gold's  SONGS  OF  LOVE  AND  PARTING  on  Cambria  label.  Dr.  Dilworth  has  won  numerous  awards 
including  first  prize  in  Austria's  Meistersineer.  The  Sauderson  Award  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions,  the 
Schwabacher  Prize,  and  the  coveted  II  Cenacolo  in  the  Merola  Competion.  She  is  a  designated  California  Touring 
Artist.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  calls  her"one  of  today's  leading  sopranos."  Ms.  Dilworth  has  appeared  in  San 
Francisco  with  the  Spring  Opera  and  Pocket  Opera;  the  Baton  Rouge  Opera;  the  San  Francisco,  Idaho,  Diablo,  and 
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Monterey  Symphony  Orchestras;  and  with  conductors  Robert  Shaw  and  Mitch  Miller.  Dr.  Dilworth  is  a  teacher  and 
administrator  for  San  Francisco  State  University  and  City  College  of  San  Francisco. 

Muriel  Frazier  Eneas,  currently  living  in  Nassau,  Bahamas,  is  a  native  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  She  earned  a  Master's 
Degree  in  Music  from  Fisk  University  where  she  was  a  piano  student  of  William  Duncan  Allen.  Shortly  after 
graduation  she  married  Dr.  Cleveland  Eneas.  They  moved  to  Nassau  and  she  began  a  teaching  career  which  was 
to  last  for  35  years.  She  taught  a  variety  of  subjects  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels.  She  is  currently  teaching 
at  the  Templeton  School  of  Theology  as  an  instructor  in  New  Testament  Greek  Grammar. 

Eugene  Gash  began  his  career  in  Denver,  CO,  playing  the  Ravel  Piano  Concerto  in  G  with  the  Denver  Symphony. 
His  New  York  debut  was  at  Town  Hall.  After  playing  a  solo  recital  in  Carnegie  Hall,  he  was  awarded  both  the 
Fullbright  and  the  John  Hay  Whitney  Fellowships.  He  studied  in  Paris  for  two  years.  His  European  debut  was  made 
as  soloist  with  the  Mozarteum  Orchestra  in  Salzburg,  Austria.  Following  this  concert,  he  played  solo  recitals  in  Paris, 
The  Hague,  Rome  and  other  European  cities.  Mr.  Gash  has  appeared  as  accompanist  for  many  artists  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  In  1987,  he  accompanied  The  Art  of  the  Spiritual  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall,  one  of  the  first  concerts 
given  in  the  newly  redecorated  hall.  He  has  appeared  in  San  Francisco  in  Today's  Artists  Concerts  since  1987. 
Mr.  Gash  was  choral  director  for  the  Marin  Opera  Company  in  California  and  is  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  Young 
Musicians  Program  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Elvira  Green  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  its  production  of  Porgy  and  Bess  and  made  her  debut  with  San 
Francisco's  Spring  Opera  Production  of  Handel's  Julius  Caesar  as  Cornelia.  She  appeared  with  the  Opera  Theater 
of  Rochester  as  Amneris  in  Aida  and  returned  to  perform  the  role  of  Ulirica  in  Verdi's  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera.  She 
also  appeared  with  Opera  South  as  Lucretia  in  Britten's  Rape  of  Lucretia:  with  Opera  Ebony  as  Aunt  Lou  in  the  New 
York  premiere  of  William  Grant  Still's  Highway  #1.  USA:  and  as  Sojoumer  Truth  in  the  world  premiere  of  Valerie 
Caper's  "operatoria"  Sojoumer  Truth.  Ms.  Green  has  performed  with  Today's  Artists  in  San  Francisco  and  at  their 
Yachats  Music  Festival  in  Oregon. 

Pierre  Guy-White,  a  native  of  Caen,  France,  grew  up  in  the  Bay  area.  He  was  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys 
Chorus  and  a  student  conductor  of  the  Lowell  High  School  chorus.  He  received  intensive  musical  training  in  the 
Young  Musicians  Program  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  was  twice  winner  in  its  National 
Scholarship  competition.  Mr.  White  is  a  recent  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  where  he  studied  voice  with  Dr.  Richard 
Miller  and  viola  with  Katherina  Meintz.  He  plans  to  continue  his  studies  in  Holland  with  Max  von  Egmovd. 

Jacqueline  B.  Hairston  received  her  musical  training  from  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  Howard  University,  and 
Columbia  University.  She  is  an  advocate  of  educating  the  public  in  Black  Music  History.  She  had  a  day  proclaimed 
in  her  honor  by  Oakland  Mayor  Lionel  Wilson  as  appreciation  for  her  dedicated  work.  Ms.  Hairston  has  worked 
with  Earl  Fatha  Hines,  gospel  pioneers  Edwin  and  Walter  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  Jester  Hairston.  She  is  the  founder  of 
the  award  winning  group.  The  New  Traveling  Voices.  She  is  a  composer/arranger,  concert  pianist,  and  an  instructor 
of  voice  and  piano  at  Laney  College. 

Denis  Harper  began  studying  the  oboe  at  age  nine  with  Lois  Wann  of  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  from  Yale  University.  Since  his  New  York  recital  debut  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall  in 
1985,  Mr.  Harper  has  performed  extensively  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  music  artist.  He  has  appeared  with  the  Haifa 
Symphony  in  Israel,  the  Berkeley  Symphony,  and  the  Chamber  Symphony  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  collaborated 
in  duo  recital  with  flutist  Gary  Schocker  at  Carnegie  Hall,  with  the  Laurentian  Quartet  in  the  Bliss  Oboe  Quintet. 
and  with  the  late  tenor  Charles  Holland  at  Alice  Tully  Hall.  For  the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  Artist-in-Residence 
at  the  Yachats  Music  Festival. 

Joyce  Marie  Hason  is  a  graduate  of  San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  Lone  Mountain,  where  she  was  a  student 
of  Phalen  Tassie.  She  has  performed  in  such  dramatic  and  operatic  productions  as  The  Streets  of  New  York.  He 
Lament  of  the  Black  Toiler.  Dido  and  Aeneas.  The  Sound  of  Music,  and  West  Side  Storv.  Ms.  Hason  has  had  the 
honor  of  performing  the  National  Anthem  for  the  49ers  and  the  Giants. 

Joseph  Hebert  is  a  well  known  composer,  arranger,  choral  director,  and  cellist.  He  is  featured  as  first  cellist  with 
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the  Oakland  Eastbay  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  sound  track  woric  includes  Soapdish.  Predator  Two,  and  Ricochet 
at  Skywalker  Ranch.  Mr.  Hebert  is  presently  implementing  a  vocal  music  curriculum  at  an  elementary  school.  He 
is  also  currently  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in  its  Young  Musicians  Program.  Next 
year,  he  will  tour  Singapore  with  his  Progressive  Jazz  Fusion  Music. 

Karen  Hutchinson,  "Pianist  par  excellence,"  is  currently  concertizing  and  teaching  master  classes  throughout 
France,  Europe,  and  America.  Her  awards  include  first  prizes  in  the  Charlotte  Brown  Competition  and  the  Northwest 
Young  Artists'  Series.  In  addition  to  having  the  honor  of  being  a  Steinway  Artist,  she  was  awarded  "highest  honors" 
for  four  years  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Ms.  Hutchinson  has  performed  in  major  concerts  throughout  the  world  to 
great  critical  acclaim. 

Harold  Jones  attended  Sherwood  Music  School  in  Chicago  and  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  New  York  where 
he  received  the  Outstanding  Woodwind  Player  Award.  In  addition  to  his  having  been  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Jones  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  numerous  orchestras,  including  the  Bach  Aria  Orchestra,  the  New 
York  Sinfonietta,  American  Symphony  Orchestra,  Brooklyn  Philharmonia,  National  Orchestral  Association, 
Municipal  Concerts  Orchestra,  and  Symphony  of  the  New  World.  He  has  appeared  frequently  with  Today's  Artists 
in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  at  the  Yachats  Music  Festival  in  Oregon. 

Norma  Levister  received  her  musical  training  from  St.  Augustine's  College  in  Raleigh,  NC,  Fisk  University,  and 
from  Viennese  masters  J.  Bertram  Briess  and  Hans  Frohlich.  She  has  served  on  the  faculties  of  Alabama  State 
University  and  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Ms.  Levister  has  appeared  with  the  Nashville  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  San  Francisco  Bach  Choir,  and  the  San  Francisco  Spring  Opera.  Ms.  Levister  is  currently  a  soloist 
with  The  Old  First  Church  Choir  of  San  Francisco.  She  is  an  instructor  in  the  Young  Musicians  Program  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Autris  Paige  is  an  accomplished  singer  and  actor  whose  creative  spirit  has  found  expression  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  A  native  of  the  Bay  Area,  he  did  his  undergraduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Broadway  appearances  include  Lost  in  the  Stars.  Timbuktu  with  Eartha  Kitt,  Don't  Bother  Me.  I  Can't  Cope,  and 
Raisin.  He  also  appeared  with  Ray  Charles  at  Lincoln  Center.  His  opera  appearances  have  been  with  the  New  York 
City  Opera,  San  Francisco  Opera,  and  Glyndeboume  Festival  Opera  (England).  Mr.  Paige  has  appeared  with  the 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Portland  (Maine)  Symphonies.  He  is  also  featured  on  the  award  winning  EMI  recording 
of  Porpv  and  Bess  with  the  Glyndeboume  Festival  Opera  Company. 

John  Patton  received  his  formal  training  at  the  Eastman  and  Juilliard  Schools  of  Music,  Contra  Costa  College,  and 
Pacific  University.  He  lists  among  his  teachers,  the  renowned  tenors  Roland  Hayes  and  Edward  Boatner.  Mr.  Patton 
has  enjoyed  a  varied  career  in  film,  co-starring  in  The  Color  Purple:  in  television,  as  a  co-star  in  Christmas  Without 
Snow:  and  starring  in  Guvs  and  Dolls.  Dark  Ceremonies  of  Old  Men.  Tremonisha.  and  But  Weren't  There  More? 
He  is  co-producer  of  the  radio  show  "Music  in  Black — The  Classic  Image"  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  Mr.  Patton 
just  completed  serving  as  Professor  of  Music  at  Clark  University  in  Atlanta. 

Eugene  Pierce  received  his  musical  training  at  Westminster  Choir  College,  Florida  State  University,  Temple 
University,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado,  and  the  Tanglewood  Music  Center. 
His  conducting  teachers  included  Elaine  Brown,  Eugene  Corporon,  Joseph  Flummerfelt.  Lukas  Foss,  Margaret 
Hilis,  Samuel  Jones,  Gustav  Meier,  Robert  Page,  and  Howard  Skinner.  He  has  studied  boychoir  training  techniques 
with  George  Bragg,  founder  of  the  Texas  Boys  Choir.  Before  coming  to  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Pierce  was  Conducting 
Assistant  to  Robert  Page  with  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Pittsburgh  and  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  where  he  also 
taught  solfege,  and  was  director  of  the  Music  Preparatory  Program. 

The  San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus  was  formed  by  Madi  Bacon  in  1948,  at  the  request  of  Kurt  Herbert  Adler  and 
Gaetano  Merola  to  provide  boys  for  roles  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera  productions.  Since  that  time,  Chorus  members 
have  performed  during  every  opera  season.  They  have  performed  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
other  Bay  Area  symphony  orchestras.  The  Chorus  has  toured  throughout  Northern  California,  The  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Western  Europe,  Japan,  Israel,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Italy.  The  Chorus 
is  committed  to  making  possible  the  chorus  experience  to  boys  from  all  cultures  and  backgrounds  in  the  San 
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Francisco  Bay  Area. 

George  Shirley  graduated  from  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  continued  his  studies  with  Amos 
Ebersole,  Edward  Boatner,  Themy  S.  Georgi,  and  Cornelius  Reid.  He  made  his  Metropolitan  Opera  debut  in  196 1 . 
He  has  sung  at  major  festivals  around  the  world,  including  Festivals  of  Two  Worlds  at  Spoleto,  Italy,  and 
Glyndeboume  Festival  in  Scotland.  Over  the  years,  Mr.  Shirley  has  sung  in  a  number  of  premieres  including  title 
roles  in  Henze's  The  Stag  King  ( 19541.  and  Cavalli  's  L'Episto.  Some  of  his  best  known  performances  are  MacDuff 
in  Verdi's  Macbeth.  Pelleas  in  Debussy's  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  and  Pinkerton  in  Puccini's  Madame  Butterfly. 

Rawn  Spearman  has  enjoyed  a  varied  and  distinguished  career  on  the  concert  stage,  Broadway,  and  television.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Florida  A  &  M  University  and  Columbia  University.  He  also  studied  at  the  American  Theater  Wing 
in  New  York  and  with  many  celebrated  teachers.  Mr.  Spearman  is  the  recipient  of  the  Marian  Anderson,  Roland 
Hayes,  American  Theater,  Jon  Hay  Whitney,  the  JUGG,  and  the  Ville  de  Fountainbleu  Awards.  He  recently  sang 
a  recital  of  songs  set  to  poems  by  Langston  Hughes  and  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Orchestra  Chorale. 

Jeanne  Stark-Iochmans  graduated  from  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Brussels  where  she  received  its  most  coveted 
award  the  Prixde  Virtuosite  avec  Grande  Distinction.  Ms.  Stark-Iochmans  has  won  numerous  awards  including  the 
Laure  Van  Cutsem  Prize  and  the  Queen  Elisabeth  Competition  Scholarship.  She  has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the 
Belgium  National  Orchestra,  Orchestre  de  la  Radio  Diffusion  Nationale,  Orchestra  of  Bayreuth,  New  Haven 
Symphony,  and  the  Berkeley  Symphony  Orchestra.  Ms.  Stark-Iochmans  has  performed  for  several  seasons  on 
Today's  Artists  programs  in  San  Francisco  and  at  the  Yachats  Music  Festival  in  Oregon. 

David  L.  Tigner  has  performed  with  every  major  orchestra  and  choral  organization  in  the  Bay  Area.  Mr.  Tigner 
has  appeared  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  the  role  of  Porgy  from  Porgv  and  Bess  and  with  the  Oakland  and 
Sacramento  Symphonies  as  bass  soloist  in  Handel's  Messiah.  He  was  in  the  world  premiere  of  the  Angel  of  Repose. 
the  San  Francisco  Opera's  productions  of  Death  in  Venice.  The  Cry  of  Clytaemnestra.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  and 
many  others.  He  has  performed  with  the  Santa  Fe  Opera,  the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera,  and  was  a  participant  at  the  San 
Diego  Opera  Center.  He  also  participated  in  the  San  Francisco  Ballet's  production  of  Stravinsky's  Requiem 
Canticles.  Mr.  Tigner  performed  the  Verdi  Requiem  at  Lincoln  Center  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  under  the 
direction  of  Peter  Tiboris  and  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  received  numerous  awards,  including 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Sullivan  Foundation  competition. 

William  Warfield,  an  outstanding  baritone  and  college  professor,  is  the  immediate  past  president  of  The  National 
Association  of  Negro  Musicians,  Inc.  Among  his  many  triumphs,  he  established  himself  as  a  world-class  concert 
artist  though  oratorio;  The  Vienna  Volksoper;  Porgy  and  Bess,  and  musicals  such  as  Show  Boat.  Dr.  Warfield  has 
received  numerous  awards,  including  New  York's  Handel  Medallion  and  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas.  Until  his  recent  retirement,  Dr.  Warfield  served  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Oily  Wilson  is  currently  a  member  of  the  music  faculty  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  where  he  has 
served  since  1970.  Before  coming  to  Berkeley,  he  taught  at  Florida  A  &  M  University  and  at  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music.  He  received  his  Ph.  D.  in  music  from  the  University  of  Iowa.  His  primary  musical  activity 
is  composition.  Mr.  Wilson  has  received  several  composition  awards  from  the  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors,  and  Publishers,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  addition  to  other  awards,  too  numerous  to  list  here,  he  has  had 
many  commissions  for  orchestral  works  from  major  symphony  orchestras  including  the  Boston  and  Houston 
Symphonies.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  commissioned  piece  for  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

Eldon  Wolf,  a  native  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  William  Duncan  Allen  met  in  1956,  when  Eldon  was  president  of 
the  Junior  Bach  Festival  in  Berkeley  and  Dr.  Allen  was  beginning  his  20  year  tenure  as  its  music  director.  That  was 
the  start  of  a  close  and  enduring  association  for  them.  Both  were  committed  to  the  achievement  of  excellence  in  the 
festival,  and  their  respective  talents  contributed  greatly  to  that  outcome.  From  their  long  and  productive 
collaboration  and  close  personal  friendship,  Eldon  is  uniquely  qualified  to  give  an  intimate  view  of  the  William 
Duncan  Allen  persona. 
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The  National  Association  Of  Negro  Musicians,  Inc. 

Golden  Gate  Branch 

And 

Friends  of  William  Duncan  Allen 
Sponsors 

William  Duncan   Allen 
Gala   Celebration 

Lorice  Stevens-French,  Chairperson 
Patricia  Freeman,  Co-Chairperson 


Committee 


Constance  Beaty 
Thomas  Berkley 
Velda  Berkley 
Susheel  Bibbs 
James  Buie 
Helen  Dilworth 
Keith  Freeman 
Christine  Hawkins 


Doris  Holerman 

Elmore  Holerman 

Daniel  J.  Long 

Gerald  Martin 

Leona  Martin 

Lindley  Mordecai 

Mary  N.  Morrison 

Andrew  M.  Riolo 

W.  Hazaiah  Williams 
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CONCERT  ENGAGEMENTS  of  William  Duncan  Allen:   1936-1942 


1936-1937 

December  6: 
December  11: 
March  20: 
April  9: 
April  1: 

1937-1938 

November  17: 
November  19: 
November  30: 
December  10: 
December  30: 
January  27: 
January  29: 
April  16: 

1938-1939 

October  6: 
November  9: 
December  2: 
December  3: 
February  10: 
February  19: 


St.  James  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City 

Fisk  University 

Scarrit  College 

Dunbar  High  School,  Washington,  D.C. 

Fisk  University 


Barber-Scotia  College,  Concord,  North  Carolina 

Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

Centenary  ME  Church,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Fisk  University 

Women's  Club,  Portland,  Oregon  (NAACP) 

Prairie  View  State  College,  Texas 

Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Texas 

Fisk  University  (children's  program) 


Louisville,  Kentucky  (Fisk  alumni:  Alice  Grass  Scholarship) 
Stowe  Junior  High  School,  New  York  City  (charity) 
Alabama  State  Teachers  College,  Mobile,  Alabama 
Dillard  University,  New  Orleans 
Fisk  University 
Tennessee  State  College 


1939-1940  (during  year's  leave  and  study) 

November  5:     High  School  of  Music  and  Arts,  New  York  City  (charity) 

January  14:     West  Virginia  State  College,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

April  21:       YWCA,  Brooklyn  (charity) 

July  27:        Radio  station  WNYC 

July  28:        New  York  World's  Fair  (Negro  Week) 


1940-1941 

December  12: 
February  9: 
February  16: 
February  22: 

March  21: 
March  22: 

1941-1942 

January  28: 
January  30: 
February  20: 
February  22: 
March  29: 
March  30: 
April  5: 


Valley  State  College,  Georgia 
Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfort 
Fisk  University 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  (YWCA) 
Cheney  State  College,  Pennsylvania 
Tillotson  College,  Austin,  Texas 
Wiley  College,  Marshall,  Texas 


A  and  T  College,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg 

Dillard  University,  New  Orleans 

Prairie  View  State  College,  Texas 

Miles  Memorial  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

YMHA,  Newark,  New  Jersey  (benefit  NAACP  and  Urban  League 

Scholarship  Fund) 
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Addison,  Adele,  47,  52 

Adler,  Kurt  Herbert,  68 

Allen,  Betty,  47,  53 

Allen,  Charles  Robert,  25-26,  29 

Allen,  Lillian,  Medley,  1-16 

Allen,  William  Duncan 

accompanist,  7-8,  35,  84,   85, 
91-92,  97-100 

administrator,  Junior  Bach 
Festival,  17,  70-73 
East  Bay  Music  Center,  75-76 
childhood  in  Portland,  Oregon, 

1-17,  21 

columnist,  59,  62 
education,  4-9;  see  also  Oberlin 
College,  Juilliard  School  of 
Music. 

Golden  West  Hotel,  3-4,  9-10,  17 
New  York,  15-19,  78-80 
parents,  see  William  Duncan 
Allen,  Sr.  and  Lillian 
Medley  Allen, 
performances,  22-24,  37-39,  41- 

48,  51,  63,  80,  95-96 
Poland,  studying  in,  29-32 
recordings,  28 

relatives,  1-4,  11,  16-21,  25, 
36,  38,  48-50,  78-79,  83-84, 
96 

religion,  5-6,  10,  69,  96-97 
San  Francisco,  50-55 
siblings,  see  N.  Constance 

Beaty;  Charles  Robert  Allen, 
teaching,  61,  71;  see  Fisk 
University,  Howard 
University,  Talladega 
College. 
Allen,  William  Duncan,  Sr. ,  1-16, 

24-25 
American  Federation  of  Musicians, 

Local  802,  28 

Anderson,  Marian,  19-21,  56 
Angelou,  Maya,  89 
Apollo  Theater,  79 
Ashe,  Arthur,  98-99 


Bach,  Johann  Sebastian,  15,  18 

Bacon,  Madi,  58,  73 

Barber  Scotia  College,  37 

Battle,  Kathleen,  58 

Beaty,  Nellie  Constance  (Mrs.),  8, 

25,  38,  84 
Berkley,  Tom,  59 
Black  Perspectives  in  Music,  6 
Bohannon,  Costie,  47 
Boone,  William  Robinson,  6 
Brown,  Anne,  27 
Bunche,  Ralph,  26 
Burtram,  Mrs.,  4-5 
Busoni,  Ferrucio,  32 

Carnegie  Hall,  80 
Carver,  George  Washington,  16 
Childers,  Lula  Vere,  23 
Christian  Science  church,  5,  97 
Columbia  Concerts,  Inc.,  45,  81 
Cook,  Will  Marion,  65 

Daughters  of  the  American 

Revolution,  20 
Davis,  Belva,  26-27 
De  Coteau,  Denis,  58 
Dett,  Robert  Nathaniel,  11,  42 
Depression,  the,  3,  16,  22 
Du  Bois,  W.E.B.,  78-79 
Duncan,  Todd,  21-24,  27,  40-47, 

50-1,  56,  65-67,  81,  83 

East  Bay  Music  Center,  75-76 
Edwards,  Gladys,  81-82 
Edwards,  Harry,  81-82 
Evanti,  Lillian,  22-23 
Evers,  Mrs.  Medger,  75 

Feringer,  Frederick,  5 

Fisk  Jubilee  Singers,  10 

Fisk  University,  10,  18-19,  37,  46 

Fisher,  Orpheus,  21 

Freundlich,  Irwin,  18 

Friskin,  James,  16,  18,  35 

Garvey,  David,  35 
Gary,  Charles,  25 
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Gershwin,  George,  27,  40-41 

Goens,  Dr.  W.W. ,  52 

Golden  West  Hotel,  3-4,  9-10,  17 

Goodlett,  Carlton,  Dr.,  51,  59 

Goodlett,  Willette,  51 

Goodman,  Janet,  70 

gospel  music,  85-86 

Grass,  Alice,  18-19 

Grist,  Reri,  58 

Hallinan,  Vincent,  78 

Harlem,  16-17,  79 

Harrison,  Hazel,  33 

Harvard  University,  7,  9,  14 

Hastings,  George,  14 

Hess,  Myra,  80 

Hinderas,  Natalie,  60 

Howard  University,  22-23,  25-27, 

86 

Hughes,  Margaret,  61,  89 
Hutchinson,  Karen,  89 

James,  Claire,  30,  32-34 

jazz,  8,  37 

Jones,  Elayne,  67-68,  98 

Joplin,  Scott,  60 

Jubilee  Hall,  10 

jubilee  music,  10 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  15 

Junior  Bach  Festival,  17,  70-73 

Knoll,  Hans,  32,  37 

Lhevinne,  Josef,  18 
Lewis,  Henry,  58 
Lichty,  Marion,  15 
Logan,  Harald,  32,  71-72 
London  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
Lucas,  Dr.  Stanley,  16 

Mailkoff,  Tirzah,  17,  32,  47,  71, 

73-74 

Mannes  School  of  Music,  34 
Maynor,  Dorothy,  22 
Metropolitan  Opera,  20,  40 
Mitchell,  Abbie,  40,  65 
Musical  Artists,  81 


National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  75 

National  Association  of  Negro 
Musicians,  64-65,  87 

Nazism,  32 

NBC  Symphony,  19 

New  York  City  Opera,  41 

Nickerson,  Camille,  23 

Oakland  Post,  59,  62 

Oberlin  College  Conservatory,  6, 

11,  14,  18,  32 
Oda,  Kyoka,  34 
Ormandy,  Eugene,  68 
Ozawa,  Seiji,  67-68 

Parker,  William  82-83 
Petri,  Egon,  29-34,  35 
Phillips,  Theodore,  14 
Poland,  29-32 

Porgy  and  Bess,  27,  40-42,  84 
Portland,  1-17 

Price,  Leontyne,  47,  54,  56-57, 
93-94 

Reed,  George  Wilbur,  7-8 
Robeson,  Paul,  40,  54-56 
Robinson,  Bill  "Bo jangles,"  10, 

16-17 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor,  20,  23-24 
Roosevelt,  F.D.R.,  24 

San  Francisco,  50-55 

San  Francisco  Boys  Chorus,  73 

San  Francisco  Conservatory  of 

Music,  33-34 

San  Francisco  Opera,  55,  68 
San  Francisco  Symphony,  67-68 
San  Francisco  Sun-Reporter,  59,  62 
Scheide,  William,  17 
Schiller  Institute,  66 
Schomberg  Center,  79 
segregation,  5,  10,  26-27,  35-36, 

41,  46-47,  98-99 
Shaw,  Frank,  15 
Shirley,  George,  47,  53,  87 
Simmons,  Calvin,  73-74 
South  Berkeley  Community  Church, 

54,  69 
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Southern,  Eileen,  84 

spirituals,  43-97 

Spoonbread  and  Strawberry  Wine, 

48-49 

Steber,  Eleanor,  94 
Stevens,  Lorice,  87 
Still,  William  Grant,  11,  42,  59- 

60,  62-63,  76 
Stokowski,  Leopold,  23  , 
Swanson,  Howard,  60,  63 

Talladega  College,  84-86 
Thigpen,  Helen,  63 
Thurman,  Howard,  8,  92 
Tibbett,  Lawrence,  42 
Tibbs,  Roy,  22 

Today's  Artists  (Four  Seasons), 
70-71,  82,  90 

unions,  27-28 

University  of  California  Center 

for  Urban  Black  Studies,  90 
Vengerova,  Isabelle,  34-35 

Walker,  Frances,  64 

Walker,  George,  60,  64 

Warfield,  William,  56-57,  65,  90 

Watts,  Andre,  35-36 

White,  Clarence  Cameron,  6,  11 

White  House,  22-25 

Wiley  College,  38 

Williams,  Camilla, 

Williams,  Janet,  83 

Wilson,  Oily,  6,  60 

Winters,  Lawrence,  52 

Wolf,  Eldon,  72 

Yachats  Music  Festival,  70,  76-77 
Young  Musicians  Program,  87 


Caroline  Cooley  Crawford 

Born  and  raised  in  La  Canada,  California. 

Graduated  from  Stanford  University,  B.A.  in  linguistics. 

Postgraduate  work  at  University  of  Geneva,  certificate  in 
international  law  and  linguistics. 

Degree  in  keyboard  performance  from  Royal  College  of  Musicians, 
London. 

Copy  editor  for  Saturday  Review  Magazine,  1973-1974. 

Staff  writer  and  press  officer  for  San  Francisco  Opera,  1974- 
1979. 

Co-Director  for  Peace  Corps  (Eastern  Caribbean),  1980-1983. 

Music  reviewer  for  Palo  Alto  Times,  Oakland  Tribune,  Marin 
Independent  Journal,  1974-present.   Published  Prague:  Walks  with 
Mozart,  Dvorak,  and  Smetana,  1995. 

Interviewer-editor  in  music  for  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
1985-present.   UC  Extension  instructor  in  journalism. 
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